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LITERATURES. 





SCUTARI. 


Amid the clouds of grief and wrath, 
That o’er the heart of England brood, 

One bright star holds its blessed path, 
Unswerving, unsubdued. 


A steady radiance : breathing balm 
To throbbing limb, and wand’ring brain : 
Investing death with hallowed calm, 
Taking the sting from pain. 


Through miles of pallets, thickly laid 
With sickness in its foulest guise, 
And pains, in forms to have dismayed, 

Man’s science-hardened eyes. 


A woman, fragile, pale, and tall, 
Upon her saintly work doth move. 
Fair, or not fair, who knows? But all 

Follow her face with love. 


Lady—thy very name so sweet, 

Speaks of full songs through darkness heard, 
And fancy findeth likeness meet 

Between thee and the bird, 


Whose music cheers the glooming wold, 
As thy low voice the anguish dim, 
That through these sad rooms lieth cold 

On brain and heart and limb. 


God guard thee, noble woman ; still 

Wear the saint’s glory round thy brow ! 
Let bigots call thee as they will, 

What Christ preached, doest thou. 





ALMA. 
THE SOLDIER'S STORY OF THE BATTLE. 
Our guns roared loud at Alma’s field 
Defiance on the foe ; 
And from his height, the Russian’s fire 
Belched on our host below. 
Oh, heavy rolled the wave of War, 
All red and purple dyed— 
We breasted it, with shout and shot, 
And hurtied back the tide. 


We heard the carnage crashing ‘round ; 
We felt the thander-jar ; 

But we only saw one proud old flag, 
All ’grimed and scarred with war. 
And where that dear old standard led, 

Our solid ranks swept on 
?Mid smoke and fire, and iron hail, 
*Till Alma’s height was won. 


The day was ours! All crimson-browed— 
. And ours the great renown ; 
We thanked our God for victory, 
For right and England’s crown. 
And for our comrades dead that day— 
Foar thousand young and brave— 
We wept, as only brothers weep 


Above a brother’s grave! C. D. Srvart. 





TO THE PRESIDING GENIUS OF ——, 
ON THE COMPLETION OF THE — RAILROAD. 
Now may thy sons, through steam’s resistless power, 
Like Watts’s bee, “improve each shining hour,” 
Leave home at eight for Town, return to dine, 
And, like Pope’s spider, “ live along the dine.” 





SELDEN AND HIS TABLE TALK. 


In a rude cottage, in the hamlet of Salvington, West Tarring parish, 
eounty Sussex, was born that singular good scholar, and table-talker, 
John Kelden, in the year of grace 1584—the birth-year of Philip Mas- 
singer. By the father’s side he was of plebeian descent, but of gent le 
blood by the mother’s ; the lady, of a good Kentish family, being won, 
it would seem, by John senior’s cunning in music and captivating looks, 
to take the better half part in Love ina Cottage. Their boy’s education 
was well looked to by hisjustly hopeful parents. At the free school of Chi- 
chester he made rapid strides in Greek and Latin, and became noted, in 
school-hours and out, as “a very learned youth.” Almost with his 
entry on his teens he was promoted from school to uaiversity—matricu- 
lating at Hart Hall, Oxford—an institution which no longer exists, its 
site, however, being now occupied by Magdalea Hall, but which in its 
time and under change of name, has numbered among other of its illus- 
trious alumni, the poets Donne and Lord Backhurst ; Edward Lye, the 
Saxon philologist ; the profound Hebrew critic, Nicholas Fuller ; Sir 
William Waller, the Parliamentary leader; and the leader in Parlia- 
ment, Charles James Fox. Having kept his terms, a model reading man, 
he migrated to the great world of London, studying law at Clifford’s 
Inn, thence removing'to the Inner Temple, and in due time receiving his 
call to the bar. A year or two later he commenced author in earnest, 
edifying the learned by latin treatises on rather abstruse subjects, histo- 
rical and topographiaal. Antiquarians pricked up their ears, and scho- 
liasts rubbed up their glasses, and criticasters cleared their throats ; for 
the young barrister wrote as master of his subject, and as one com- 

eteut to meet all comers who had aught to object. His “ Treatise on 

itles of Honour” is still a standard work of its kind ; bis inquiry, theo- 
logical and antiquarian, “ De Diis Syris,”’ won him name and fame on 
the Continent as well as at home ; his ** History of Tithes’’ created a 
Sensation in those days of ferment, and got him into trouble with the 
ee Commission Court ; his account of the Arundelian marbles, pub- 
a el the year (1628) after their arrival in England, excited an interest 
milar in kind, not degree, to that recently elicited by Layard and Ni- 
— ; and his elaborate dissertation on maritime law, “ Mare Clausum,” 
py took rank as a formidable and, said Eaglish politicians, a full 
sufficient answer to the “ Mare Liberam” of Grotius, which for the 
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last quarter of a century had been delighting Dutch statesmen, and an- 
noying British, by the quality of its doctrine. 

he gods had not made John Selden poetical, but that was no reason, 
aa the way of the world goes, why he should not dabble in poetry. He 
consorted, too, on the freest terms, with some of the top-gallant poets of 
the age. He was intimate with Michael Drayton, and furnished him with 
notes and illustrations for that never-ending still-beginning poem, the 
Poly-Olbion, known by name to a many, and by sight to a (very) few. 
He contributed some couplets to the Britannia’s Pastorals of his fellow- 
Templar, William Browne. He was the associate of Richard Crashaw, 
whose father was also connected with the Inner ee ae as preacher in 
ordinary, and who himself was a preacher, as well as poet, of genius. 
And he was one of that large circle of choice spirits who called Ben 
Johnson friend, and held with him high and deep converse, seasoned with 
salt, on poetry, and politics, and philosophy, and men and manners, and 
classics, old and new, and the church and the state, and kingcraft and 
priestcraft, and Erastianism and Brownism, and things present, and 
things tocome. And other men of note, besides the sons of song, were 
attracted to seek for, and when found to foster, the friendship of Selden ; 
for he had the not too common attribute of pleasing in private, as well 
as raising admiration in print. His books excited the learned to crave 
his acquaintance ; and that made, he endeared himself to them by his 
qualities as “ a man and a brother.”’ In the words of Clarendon, whose 
tribute of homage to his “ stupendous learning” is exuberant in its fer- 
vour, “ hishumanity, courtesy, and affability was such, that he would have 
been thought to have been bred in the best courts, but that his good na- 
ture, charity, and delight in doing good, and in communicating all he 
knew, exceeded that breeding.” Accordingly, he was looked up to for his 
authorship, and prized for his sociability, by such grave and learned sig- 
niors as Isaac Vossius and his uncle Francis Junius, then denizens of our 
great metropolis,—and Sir Robert Cotton, whose name smells sweet and 
blossoms in the dust of the British Museum,—and fine old William Cam- 
den, keen antiquarian, toilsome chorographer, plodding annalist, Greek 
grammarian, Latin historian, Westminster schoolmaster, and Clarencieux 
king-at-arms,—and Usher, heavy-armed divine, ever eager and equipped 
for the fray,—and Sir Henry Spelman, fosterer of Saxon literature, for 
which he lived laborious days in person, and ey correspondin 
outlay in purse,—and Thomas Lydiat, the reviled of Scaliger,*— 
Gerard Langbaine, that doctissimus Doctor, whose family name is, or 
might, could, would, or should be, the horror of plagiarisfs. Of the ris- 
ing young men of mark and likelihood, too, from whom John Selden was 
secure of respect and attachment, and who rejoiced in his notice, and 
were all attent when he discoursed, may be named Samuel Butler, whom 
he employed as amanuensis, while acting as steward to the Countess of 
Kent ; and Ralph Cudworth, who won his heart by a lean of rare Kar- 
raite manuscripts ; and Clarendon, who declared his “‘ merit and virtue’’ 
transcended all ‘expression ;’’ and Sir Matthew Hale, who was executor 
of his last will and testament, and the voucher for his Christian faith 
and practice. This last particular was not superfluous, in behalf of a 
man whose sayings and writings against spiritual despotism in all its 
phases, whether papal, priestly, or presbyterian, had been so keen and 
so determined. The testimony of Chief Justice Hale is therefore mark- 
worthy, that Selden was “ a resolved serious Christian ;” and it is in- 
teresting to know that during his last illness he was visited by his old 
friend—older Ea three years than himself, and surviving him nearly 
as long—Archbishop Usher, who seems to have found profit and com- 
fort, as well as imparted them, in these death-bed visitations, and who 
ee the faneral sermon when the death-bed had yielded up its 


ead. 

Selden’s learning has the credit of being genuine in quality, solid in 
substance, and extensive in its range. m Jonson calls him the 
“ Monarch of Letters.” Buddeus calls him “ Britannix illad immortale 
decus.” Colomesius says, “Selden était prodigieusement savant’’— 
“ o’est le plus grand homme que |’Angleterre ait jamais eu pour les belles 
lettres.” Clarendon says, “ He was of so stupendous a learning in all 
kinds and in all languages (as may appear in his excellent writings), 
that a man would have thought he had been entirely conversant amongst 
books, and had never spent an hour but-in reading and writing,”— 
although behaving in society with none of the mere scholar’s shyness, or 
bookworm’s bétise, or pedant’s priggtshness, but like a courtly and ex- 
perienced man of the world. Mr. Hallam, among the moderns, pays his 
respects to the ‘“‘ unparalleled stores of erudition’ at Selden’s command. 
Bat these stores are resorted to, now-a-days, by few except the erudite. 
What Selden is known by, to the unlearned as well as to savants, what 
he is prized for by lay folk as well as cleric, is the book of Table-talk, 
diligently compiled by his admiring follower, Mr. Richard Milward, who 
for tweaty years was a reverential listener to his “most exquisite 
reasons,” and who prepared the compilation for the press within a few 
years after his patron’s decease, though actually published it was not 
until the first _ of William and Mary. 

A new edition of this popular collection has been put forth by Dr. 
Irving,t who also acted as its editor in the early part of the present cen- 
tury, and whose biographical preface, though somewhat meagre in matter 
and desultory in treatment, and whose notes and illustrations, though 
rather too demonstrative in their show of scholarship, add to the good 
cheer on the Table, and to our appreciation of the Talker. Selden re- 
sembled Johnson in at least three particulars: he wrote a good cumbrous 
style ; he was a capital talker ; and he had at least one good listener to 
stereotype his winged words. The contrast between Johnson writing and 
Johnson talking is notorious; the one all stiffness and polysyllables—the 
other terse, pithy, clear, direct, hitting straight at his mark, without cir- 
cumlocution or “ circumbendibus.” A similar distinction obtains be- 
tween Selden in his study and Selden at his table. His English as well 
as Latin style, Dr. Irving remarks, is “ deficient in smoothness and ele- 
gance.” Clarendon complains that “ his style in all his writings seems 
harsh, and sometimes obscure’’—(gnothi seauton, my lord-chancellor, 
when you rate a style as “ obscure”)—which obscurity and harshness, 
the chancellor goes on to say, “is not wholly to be imputed to the ab- 
struse subjects of which he [Selden] commonly treated, out of the paths 
trod by other men, but to a little uudervaluing the beauty of style, and 
too much propensity to the language of antiquity.” Iden was not 
without jealous interest, however, in the integrity of his mother-tongue, 
and used to “hit out” now and then against neologisms, foreign impor- 
tations, and piebald phrases. ‘If you look upon the language spoken in 
the Saxon time,” he observes upon one occasion, “and the language 
spoken now [sez/. towards the middle of the seventeenth century], you 
will find the difference to be just as if a man had a cloak that he wore plain 
in Queen Elizabeth’s days, and since, here has put ina piece of red, and 
there a piece of blue, and here a piece of green, and there a piece of 
orange-tawny. We-borrow words from the French, Italian, Latin, as 





* “Thomas Lydiat iste,” writes the irate Joseph, in one of his Epistles, ‘quo 
monstro nullum portentosius in vestra Anglia natum puto :”—and then Joseph 
proceeds to comment on the poor man’s ‘‘ asinitatem,” and stamps crushingly 
upon him as a “ prodigiose imperitum scarabeum.” But this, although a little 
hard on Thomas Lydiat, was mild for Joseph Scaliger. 





t The Table-talk of John Selden : with Notes by David Irving, LL.D. Edin- 
burgh: Constable. 1854. 


every pedantic man pleases.” Selden’s own parts of speech, when fairly 
off in table-talk, were straightforward, concise, nervous: “ in his conver- 
sation,” again to quote Clarendon, “he was the most clear discourser, 
and had the best faculty of making hard things easy, and ting 
them to the understanding, that hath been known.’’ Grateful, then, as 
we are to Boswell, jeer his memory as we may, for his matchless record 
of Johnson’s table-talk, so ought we to be to Milward, for his disjecta 
noes ay Selden’s. Had but every man of genius his Boswell or his 
Ww 
Mortalia cuncta peribunt ; 
Nedum sermonum stet honos, et gratia vivaz. 


For lack of such affectionate scribes, the epea pteroenta of many & 
rare table-talker have taken to themselves wings, only to flee away; 
and listeners have let them evanish, without an endeavour at eee 
as though to stay their flight were, on the listener’s part, as laudable an 
effort, as to shoot folly as it flies, on the part of the talkers. By table- 
talk we are to understand, comprehensively, the conversation of genius 
in undress, chez lui, and pene speaking after the “ table” is cleared, 
or without any table at all—(/ucus d non) —for the table, as a gross, 
material fact, provocative to sensual indulgence, is, in fact, or used to 
be, rather a let and hindraace than an aid and appliance to the flow of 
talk. We find Boswell once complaining to Johnson of having dined at 
a splendid table without hearing one sentence of conversation, 
of being remembered. “ Sir,” said Johnson, “ there seldom is } 
conversation,” Then why meet at table? humbly suggested ° 
“ Why,” was Johnson’s answer, “ to eat and drink together, and to pro- 
mote ; and this, Sir, is better done where there is no conversa- 
tion ; for, where there is, people differ in opinion, ryote into bad hu- 
mour ; or some of the company, who are not capable of such conversa- 
tion; are left out, and feel themselves uneasy,” Woe to the wight who 
might try to draw out our Great Bear at feeding time!—when, as 
Macaulay (after Boswell) depicts him, he was in the act of tearing his 
dinner like a famished wolf, with the veins swelling on his forehead, and 
the perspiration running down his cheeks. Ursa major must have beer 
a pleasanter sight in his post-prandial than in his prandial hours—when 
the table was cleared, than when it was covered—when good digestion 
was following, than when it was waiting, on appetite. A modern dinner 
isa more refined, a less inhuman and overtly carnal repast; bat our 
ancestors, while the pitce de résistance was on the board, accounted 
themselves to be ‘‘ better en ” in confiaing attention to its meri 
than in ill the feast of reason and the flow of soul. It was 
until Vestor’s guests had subdued the Homeric rage of hunger, that the 
old gentleman began to prose. “ My banquet,” says Lucentio, in “ Taming 
of the Shrew ’’—meaning by “ banquet” an equivalent to our dessert— 
a wae is to how Feed apeste oP ‘ 
r our great cheer. ra ou, own; 
For now we sit to chat, as well waft og , 
What sort of trencherman John Selden may have been, we know not$ 
but he*was,not the man to scout the good things of this world, and its crea- 
ture-eomforts, while he indulged not so liberally as to “obfuscate” his 
wits, or to dull the precious art he 
Aistivam sermone benigno extendere noctem. 
His company might, as they broke up, tender their thanks and apprecia- 
tion in the style of Sir Nathaniel to Holofernes: “I praise for 
you, Sir: your reasons at dinner have been sharp and sententious: 
pleasant without scurrility, witty without affection, audacious without 
impudency, learned without opinion, and strange without heresy * The 
last clause some would think just applicable, and others not at all, to 
the not unfrequent mood wherein Selden talked at table such things as 
this: “ The Turks tell their people of a heaven, where there is sensible 
leasure, but of a hell where they shall suffer they don’t know what. 
he Christians quite invert this order ; they tell us of a hell where we 
shall feel sensible pain, but of a heaven where we shall enjoy we can’t 
tell what.” (A remark by the way, to which may be attached a pendant 
from Mrs. Jameson’s new book, where she tells us that Wilhelm Schadow, 
the president of the Academy at Dusseldorf, in exhibiting to her his 
church-picture, in three compartments, of Paradise, Purgatory, and Hell, 
explained that he had not attempted to paint the interior of Paradise as 
the sojourn of the blessed, because he could imagine no kind of occupa- 
tion or delight which, prolonged to eternity, would not be wearisome.) 
Or again, the following, if allowed by all to be “sharp and senteatious,” 
will not by all be reckoned “ audacious without impudency,” —where Sel- 
den says of Church Councils: “ They talk, but blasphemously enou 
that the Holy Ghost is president of their general councils, when es 
truth is, the odd man is still the Holy Ghost.” Or this fling at lar 
ee of that day—and not of that day only: “To preach . 
oud, and damnation, is the way to be cried up. We love a man that 
damns us, and we run after him again to save us’’—which doctrine he 
enforces by a homely illustration of his own sort. Such plain-spoken 
peragraphs, too, as that on divine “ Judgments,” that on long sermons, 
, must have grated on many a seventeenth-century ear, at least of 
the crop-eared party; thus: “ We cannot tell what is a judgment of 
God ; ’tis presumption to take upon us to know. In time of plague we 
know we want health, and therefore we pray to God to give us health, 
* * * * * Commonly we say a judgment falls upon a man for 
something in him we cannot abide. Anu example we have in King 
James concerning the death of Henry IV. of France : one said he was 
killed for his wenching, another said he was killed for turning his re- 
ligion. No, says King James, who could not abide fighting, he was kil- 
led for permitting duels in his kingdom.”’ “ Preaching,” said Selden, in 
the palmy day of preaching, “is for the most part the glory of the 
preacher, to show himself a fine maa. Catechising would do much bet- 
ter.” And in the day of obtrusiveness in “religious conversation” he 
made bold to object : “ King James said to the fly, have I three kin 
doms, and thou must needs fly in my eye? Is there not enough to m 
dle with upon the stage, or in love, or at the table, but religion?” It 
must be owned that Selden’s “reasons at dinner’’ on these and cognate 
topics are latitudinarian enough ; and that, both in the spirit and in the 
letter, they, together with miscellaneous remarks in which he is hardly 
“ pleasant without scurrility,” or at least coarseness, “ show cause” for 
the testimony of Usher and Hale. 

To listeners with an ordinary palate, and normal digestive power, ta- 
ble-talk without illustration or anecdotage were as bad as pudding with- 
out plums. The plums are not forgotten, not sparsely inlaid either, in 
Selden’s pudding ; but are as plentiful as blackberries, and have often a 
racy davour, fresh and fruity. Selden loves to give zest to his grave dis- 
course by some familiar aliusion, aptly introduced, or smart figure of 
speech, drily inserted. Thus, maiataining the uselessness of the habit, 
among learned divines, of running to the text for something done amon 
the Jews, ’tis just, he says, as if a man would have a kettle, and be woul 








* Not the reader (who, like the writer, is, by hypothesis, all-kuowing)— 
but some readers—( which is not personal, and so quite another thing)—ma 
bear With the reminder, touching certain phrases in the above characteristic 
sentence of Sir Nathaniel, that by “‘reasons’’ we are to understand “ dis- 





courses” (at which the pedagogue was au fait); by ‘‘ affection,” affectation ; 
and by ‘‘ opinion,” opinionativeness, or obstinacy. 
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not go to our brazier to have it made as they make kettles, but he would 
have it made as Hiram made his brass-work, who wrought for Solomon’s 
temple.—To quote a modern Dutchman, he says, where you may use a 
Classic author, is as if you were to justify your reputation, and for that 
end were to neglect all persons of note and quality that know you, and 
bring instead the testimonial of the scullion in the kitchen.—Ceremony, 
he eowily observes (and seasonably withal), keeps up all things : ’tis 
like a penny-glass to a rich spirit, or some excellent water ; without it 
the water were spilt, the spirit lost.—Talking of political turncoats, and 
affirming that if a man be weak enough to change once, he will change 
again, he remarks: your country-fellows have a way to try if a man be 
weak in the hams, by coming behind him and giving him a blow una- 
wares ; if he bend once, he will bend again—To the text of “ Old friends 
are best,” his illustration is, that King James used to call for his old 
shoes ; they were easiest for his feet.—Moralising on the changes which 
had affected the court of England, he pleasantly says, that as, at a £0- 
lemn dancing, first you bad the grave measures, then the corantoes and 
the galliards, then “ French-more,’’ and the cushion-dance, and then the 
dance of all the company without distinction—lord and groom, lady and 
kitchen-maid,—so in the English court of Elizabeth’s time, gravity and 
state were kept up; in King James’s time things were pretty well ; but 
in King Charles’s time, quoth he, “ there has been nothing but French- 
more, and the cushion-dance, omnium gatherum, tolly po!ly, boite come 
toite”—an almost Rabelaisian facon de parler on the part of Mr. Jobn.— 
The king (Charles) calling his friends from the Parliament, because be 
had use of them at Oxford, is, saith our table-talker, as ifa man should 
have use of a little piece of wood, and he runs down into the cellar, and 
takes the spigot ; in the mean time all the beer runs about the house : 80, 
his friends being absent, the king will be }ost.—On the thesis, “They that 
vern most make least noise,” the illustration is: you see when they row 
a barge, they that do drudgery work, slash, and puff, and sweat ; while 
he that governs, sits quietly at the stern, and scarce is seen to stir.—Up- 
holding, as with consistency and sagacity he was forward to do, the use 
of liturgical forms in prayer, though allowing occasional instances of 
gifted extemporisers, Selden adds: there were come mathematicians that 
could with one fetch of their pen make an exact circle; is it therefore 
easonable to banish all use of the compasses ?—now set forms are a pair 
of compasses.—On the same subject : ’tis hoped, sayshe, we may be cured 
of our extemporary prayers, the same way the grocer’s boy is cured of 
eating his plume, when we have bad our bellyful of them.—And similarly 
of extempore preaching: preaching by the spirit, as they call it, he says, 
is most esteemed by the common people, because they cannot abide art 
or learning, which they have not been bred up in :—just as in the busi- 
ness of fencing, if one country-fellow amongst the rest has been at the 
school, the rest will undervalue his skill, or tell him he wants valour: 
* you come with your school tricks; there’s Dick Butcher has ten times 
more mettle in him :” so they say to the preachers, “ you come with your 
school-learning ; there’s suc a one has the spirit.”—On the questio 
vexata of Convocation, he insists on the presence of laymen in the synod, 
to overlook the clergy, lest they spoil the civil work: just as when the 
good woman puts a cat into the milkhouse to kill a mouse, she sends her 
maid after the cat, lest the cat should eat up the cream.—And in like 
blust dictioa, talking of the rather anomalous position in society of a 
hishop’s wife,—plain Mrs. this or that—he says: you shall see a monkey 
sometimes, that has been playing up and down the garden, at length 
leap up to the top of the wall, while bis clog hangs a great way below on 
this side: the bishop’s wife is like that monkey’s clog ; himself is got up 
,very high, takes place of the temporal barons, but his wife comes a great 
bx A behind.—This last unkindest cut of all is only too characteristic of 
Selden’s brusque and even bearish treatment of souls feminine. 

For, it must be owned, Mr. John Selden was habitually ungallant ; 
and if not a confirmed woman-hater, at least a pronounced woman- 
mocker. This is in keeping with the undue development in his nature of 
what is hard, dry, coarse-grained and radically prosaic. Little inkling 
had he of how divine a thing a woman may be made. “The sex” found 
in him a satirist as bluff as Monkbarns, without Monkbarns’ latent kind- 
ness and his sweet-blooded humanity. A passage or two from the Table- 
talk will suffice as samples of the talker’s irreverent style. ‘“ Of all peo- 
ple, ladies have no reason to cry down ceremony, for they take them- 
selves slighted without it. And were they not used with ceremony, with 
compliments and addresses, with legs and kissing of hands, they were the 
pit liest creatures in the world.’? Whether what he adds to this inso- 

ce be in mitigation or in aggravation of its guilt, let the aggrieved fair 
decide: “ But yet methinks to kiss their hands after their lips, as some 
‘do, is like little boys, that after they eat the apple, fall to the paring, out 
of a love they have to the apple.”’ Perhaps Mr. John had tasted woman’s 
after another guess sort, avd was tingling under the infliction, when 
he thus discoursed. A withered old Apple-John he deserved to be 
called, for his apple sauce.—Again—da propos of clerical pretensions : 
* the clergy would bave us believe them against our own reason, as the 
woman would have had her husband against his own eyes: * What! will 
you believe your own eyes before your own sweet wife?’ ’—Once, more 
(and then a jam satis superque): “Tis reason a man that will have a 
wife should be at the charge of her trinkets, and pay all the scores she 
setson him. He that will keep a monkey, ’tis fit he should pay for the 
| ogy he breaks.” Given the monkey, we need not in this instance look 
for the bear. 

He was tolerably impartial, all but the very partial will admit, in his 
opposition to “spiritual despotism,” whether invested in scarlet, or lawn, 
or black Geneva gown. Popery, prelacy, presbyterianism,—none of 
them escaped his satire. Now he ridicules the notion of a curse entailed 
on lay proprietors of abbey lands—now the papal jurisdiction—now the 
divine right of episcopacy. Equally he scouts the divine right of pres- 
byterianism. As with priest, so with puritan. As with malignant, so 
with roundhead. As with high-church bigot, so with parlimentarian 
fanatic. And after all, he evidently prefers, as English gentleman and 
temperate thinker, the via media of prelacy to the low level of the sects. 
Denouacing episcopal pretensions, he yet opposes those who are for abol- 
ishing episcopacy. If he is strong against firebrands within the pale of 
Anglicanism, he is stronger against more vulgar firebrands without. He 
scorns the clap-trap of those who charge on churchmen things that they 
know not ; he is above the ignorant zeal which is intent on getting up a 
ery. ‘“ We charge the prelatical clergy,” says he, “ with popery to make 
them odious, though we know they are guilty ofno such thing.’ Speak- 
‘ing of the Trinity, he says, that if the second Person is made of a piece of 
bread by the papists, the third Person is made by the roundhead of his 
own phbrensy, malice, ignorance, and folly. “One the baker makes, and 
the other the cobbler ; and betwixt the two, I think the first Person is 
sufficiently abused.” The frequent occasion he takes to uphold the 
liturgy against extemporaneous effusions is also observable ; and so are 
his-repeated sarcasms on Sabbatarians, on prolixity in preaching and 
prayer, on the private interpretation of the word, and the vaunted right 
of private judgment, upon which the sectaries laid so much stress. 

aturally it was the same with Selden’s politics. He was a middle- 
man. Ultras of either side he eschewed. His was not the spirit of a 
martyr, nor, reformer though he was, ofan enthusiast in reform. He was 
indeed again and again committed to custody for his freedom of speech 
in the House of Commons—which he entered a year or two before the 
death of James I., as member for Lancaster, and in which he subsequently 
had a seat for Great Bedwin, and also for the University of Oxford—but 
he was too reflective, and not sufficiently einseitig, to be a thorough 
-man ; neither intellectually nor morally, neither by conviction nor 
temperament, was he shaped for a revolutionary leader. “ Ina troubled 
state,” he says at table, “we must do as in foul weather upon the 
Thames, not think to cut directly through, but rise and fall as the waves 
do, give as much as conveniently we can.’’* He lived to see the waters 
abated, and the vessel of the State making way in comparative calm, 
under the pilotage of Cromwell ; but how far he was sanguine of his 
country’s weal under such a steersman, and with what degree of appro- 
val he watched the dictator’s policy, or what tokens of stability his pro- 
egy eye recognised in the protectorate, we should be glad to find in 
“Table-talk,” but find not. 


THE CHINESE ADAM. 


The notions entertained by Chinese writers on the subject of the first 
man and the creation of the world, are very curious. They begin, like 
our Scriptural account. with a time when the earth was without form and 
void ; from that they pass to an idea that was of old part of the wisdom 
of Egypt. Chaos was succeeded by the working of a dual power, Rest 
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and Motion, the one female, and named Yin—the other male, and named 


ang. 

Of heaven and earth, of genii, of men, and of all creatures, animate and 
inanimate, Yin and Yang were the father and the mother. Furthermore, 
all these things are either male or female: there is nothing in Nature 
neuter. Whatever in the material world possesees, or is reputed to pos- 
sess, the quality of hardness (including heaven, the sun, and day) is mas- 
culine. Whatever is soft (including earth, the moon, and night, as well 
as—earth, wood, metals, and water), is feminine. Choofoots says on this 
eubject, “ The celestial principle formed the male ; the terrestrial princi- 
ple formed the female. All animate and inanimate nature may be dis- 
tinguished into masculine and feminine. Even vegetable productions are 
male and female ; for instance, there is female hemp, and there are male 
and female bamboo. Nothing can possibly be separated from the dual 
principles named Ying and Yang,—the superior and hard,—the inferior 
and soft.” It is curious to find that the Chinese have also a theory re- 
sembling one propounded by Pythagoras, concerning monads and duads, 
“ One,” they say, “ begat two, two produced four, and four increased to 
eight ; and thus by spontaneous multiplication, the production of all 
things followed.” 

As for the present system of things, it is the work of what they call 
“ the triad powers,”—Heaven, Man, and Earth. The following is trans- 
lated from a Chinese Encyclopedia, published about sixty years ago,— 
“ Before heaven and earth existed, they were commingled as the contents 
of an egg-shell are.” [In this egg-shell, heaven is likened to the yellow, 
the earth to the white of the egg.] ‘Or they were together, turbid and 
muddy like thick dregs just beginning to settle. Or they were together 
like a thick fog on the point of breaking. Then was the beginning of 
time, when the original power created all things. Heaven and earth are 
the effect of the First Cause. They in turn produced all other things 
besides, 

Another part of the tradition runs as follows: “In the midst of this 
chaotic mass Pwankoo lived during eighteen thousand years. He lived 
when the heaven and the earth were being created ; the superior and 
lighter elements forming the firmament,—the inferior and coarser the 
dry land.” Again, “ During this time the heavens increased every day 
ten feet in height, the earth as much in thickness, and Pwankoo in sta- 
ture. The period of eighteen thousand years being assigned to the 
growth of each respectively, during that time the heavens rose to their 
extreme height, the earth reached the greatest thickness, and Pwankoo 
bis utmost stature. The heavens rose aloft nine thousand miles, the earth 
swelled nine thousand miles in thickness, and in the middle was Pwankoo, 
atretching himself between heaven and earth, until he separated them at 
a distance of nine thousand miles from each other. So the highest part 
of the heavens is removed from the lowest part of the earth by a distance 
of twenty-seven thousand miles.” 

The name of the Chinese Adam—Pwankc -—means “ basin-ancient,’’ 
that is, “ basined antiquity.” Itis probably meant to denote how this 
father of antiquity was nourished originally in an egg-shell, and hatched 
like a chick. Among the portraitscommonly stored up by native arche- 
ologists, we find various representations of Pwankoo. One isnow before 
me that exhibits him with an enormous head tipped with two horns. 
His bair, which is of a puritanical cut on the brow, flows loose and long 
over the back and shoulders. He has large eyes and shaggy eyebrows, 
—a very flat nose,—a heavy moustache and beard. Only the upper part 
of his body is exhibited, and one can scarcely tell whether the painter 
represents it as being covered with hair, leaves, or sheepskin. His arms 
are bare, and his hands thrown carelessly the one over the other, as if in 
complete satisfaction with himself. Another picture represents him with 
an apron of leaves round his loins, holding the sun in one hand, and the 
moon in the other. A third artist has pictured him with a chisel and 
mallet in his bands, splitting and sculpturing huge masses of granite. 
Through the immense opening made by his labour, the sun, moon, and 
stars are seen ; and at his right hand stand, for companions, the unicorn 
and the dragon, the phoenix and the tortoise. He appears as a strong 
naked giant, taking pleasure in the carving out of the mountains, stu- 
pendous pillars, caves, and dens. During his eighteen thousand years of 
effort, we are told that, “his head became mountains, his breath winds 
and clouds, and his voice thunder. His left eye was made the sun, and 
his right eye the moon. His teeth, bones, and marrow were changed 
into metals, rocks, and precious stones. His beard was converted into 
stare, his flesh into fields, his skin and hair irto herbs and trees. His 
limbs became the four poles ; his veins, rivers ; and his sinews formed the 
undulations on the face of the earth. His very sweat was transformed 
into rain, and whatever insects stuck to or crept over his gigantic body, 
were made into human beings!” 

The uneducated Chinese are careless, and the educated sceptical, 
about these things. Asa people they are easily induced to pay much 
regard to whatever has reference to more than everyday social wisdom. 
The sort of doctrine common now among the learned, is indeed found in 
the succeeding passage from a Chinese author :—“ But as everything 
(except heaven and earth) must have a beginning and a cause, it is mani- 
fest that heaven and earth always existed, and that all sorts of men and 
beings were produced and endowed with their various qualities, by that 
cause. However, it must have been Man that in the beginning produced 
all the things upon the earth. Him, therefore, we may view as Lord ; 
and it is from him, we may say, that the dignities of rulers are derived.” 


THE KNIGHTS-ERRANT OF CHESS. 


If we enter one of the pany public places in London where chess is 
played. be it humble coffee-shop or lordly divan, we may be almost sure 
to see, seated in the darkest corner of the room, either playing or study- 
ing a chess problem, a man attired in rather seedy habiliments, whose 
not very clean face is bearded like the pard, and surmounted by a high 
intellectual-looking forehead. This person is one of the many modern 
heroes of the chess-board whom fate, fortune, and foreign political strife 
has thrown an exile on our hospitable shores. Like Count Robert of 
Paris, at the Chapel of our Lady of the Broken Lances, he is ready and 
willing to wage battle with all comers ; not, however, for honour alone, 
but for a stake, which varies from sixpence to a crown, according to the 
style and standing of the establishment he frequents—a circumstance 
mainly depending on the state and condition ot his outward garb. As 
Sterne shut up an imaginary prisoner in a dungeon, that he might be 
the better able to describe the horrors of captivity ; so we shall place one 
of these modern chess-champions in a coffee-shop, in the debatable land 
between Bloomsbury and St. Giles, and there exhibit him to the unini- 
tiated reader. 

_As we have said, he is gloomily poring over a combination of the 
pieces, and probably making hieroglyphical chess-notes with the bare 
stump of a pencil on the back of a dirty hand-bill. An Amateur enters ; a 
nod and a smile of recognition pass between them ; they seat themselves 
opposite each other, and arrange the pieces for a game. Before the first 
move is made, the amateur, somewhat ostentatiously, takes a sixpence 
from his pocket, and puts it on the table ; the champion, with an air of 
serious dignity, places another beside it. The game commences. We 
immediately observe that it is a very one-sided affair; the professional 
plays the strongest moves, but he also directs his antagonist how to 
meet them with the best counter-play. The opening being thus made, 
according to the strict rules of art, the hostile armies are deployed upon 
the chequered board without either having obtained any decided advan- 
tage. The game proceeds, the champion still directing the play of the ama- 
teur ; at one time “pl py - hm}to castle, at another to defend his queen 
from the long range of as y bishop, or the treacherous flank-movement 
of a marauding knight. When the game has lasted some half-hour or so, 
the champion proclaims that he will give mate in certain number of 
moves, and shows his adversary how to protract a cure defeat, until the 
last moment, The fatal check-mate is at length given, and the cham- 
pion, lifting both sixpences with a polite smile, gives an order to the ex- 
pectant waitress. “Oh!” exclaims the reader, who has been mentally 
observing the game, * this is gambling ; I thought chess was never played 
for a stake. How silly the amateur must be to play with one so immea- 
surably superior in skill and knowledge of the game, and for money too!” 
You are mistaken, friend ; that cup of coffee, penny-roll, and Yarmouth 
bloater, which the waitress has just taken to the champion—probably 
the first food he has tasted since yesterday—was not won, but fairly 
earned. What you have witnessed was not gambling—nothing more, ip 
fact, than a chess-lesson; but with that perverse pertinacity which 
prompts mankind to avoid calling things by their right names, neither 
of the players would acknowledge it to be so. The amateur, who has ac- 
quired more knowledge of chess in the last half-hour than he would from 
an inferior player in a year, will boast to his friends, particularly to the 
unscientific, that he plays with Colonel Ctsheruhazy ; that so celebrated 
a player beats him, he allows, but he can strongly contest the game, 
without receiving the odds ofa single pawn. On the other hand, the 
Magyar noble, in poverty and hopeless exile though he be, does not con- 
descend to give lessons. Oh, no! he plays merely for amusement—and a 
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those of the chess-paladins of old, whom monarchs welcomed to their 
courts, and whose associates were princes and nobles. An amusing ac- 
count of the adventures of two of Sen chess-errants is contained in the 
rare work of Salvio—a noted chess author, and learned Neapolitan doc- 
tor of law ; and the still rarer work of his contemporary, Carrera i both 
written in the earlier part of the seventeenth century. Ifin a literal 
translation we could attain to anything like the quaint simplicity of Sal- 
vio, or the Defoe-like minuteness of Carrera, space would forbid us to at- 
tempt it. We can only, then, as a curious record of a state of society 
long past, cull a few particulars from each, and thus rescue from almost 
utter oblivion the doughty deeds of two of the most renowned knights- 
errant of the chess world. 

During the pontificate of Gregory XIII.—a contemporary of our Queen 
Elizabeth—there resided in Rome a young law-student, named Leonardo. 
Fonder of chess, however, than the profession his friends wished him to 
study, he applied himself so sedulously to the game, that he soon became 
one of the most renowned players in the Eternal City. The heroes of the 
chess-circle, even down to the time of Philidor, who played with our 
fathers, and whose real name was André Danican, have always been 
known by fictitious appellations, either assumed by themselves, or given 
to them by their admirers ; and thus it was that Leonardo, on account 
of his youthful appearance and unpretending manners, was denominated 
It Puttino—the Little Boy. At the period of which we write, the best 
chess-player in Europe was the Spaniard Ruy Lopez, then curate of Ca- 
fra, but subsequently promoted to the bishopric of Segovia. Lopez hay- 
ing occasion to visit Rome on ecclesiastical business, lost no time in 
seeking out the famed Puttino. They played together, but the ingenuity 
of the youth was no match for the experience of the veteran ; Leonardo 
was not only defeated, but most insultingly taunted by his clerical con- 
queror. Mortified and disgraced, the fallen champion suddenly left Rome, 
and journeyed to Naples. 

Erecting his standard in Naples, the Puttino remained there two years, 

laying against all comers, and constantly studying the game, until he 
felt himself able to contend successfully against the insulting Lopez. 
But another rival had first to be encountered—another champion must 
de introduced upon the scene. 7 

The famous Paolo Boi, named, from the place of his birth, 17 Syracu- 
sano—the Syracusan—hearing of the prowess of Leonardo, came to Na- 
ples to contest his superiority. Without making himself known, Boi 
gained admission to the Neapolitan Chess Academy, when the Puttino 
was playing with the Prince of Gesualdo, The game was won by the 
former, but might have been drawn by the prince, if he had seen a cer- 
tain occult move. Paolo observed this, and mentioned it after the game 
was over. The prince and bystanders were incredulous, till the Syracu- 
san, ee the position on the board, proved that he was right. Then, 
to the delight and amazement of the company, he announced his name 
and quality in the following words :—“ I should be unworthy of the name 
of Il Syracusano if I had not discovered this move ; and it is with plea- 
sure that I now inform Signor Leonardo, that I have come here from 
Sicily, generously moved by his just fame, to measure myself against him ; 
and I beseech him to grant my request, with the license of the prince, that 
it may be proved which of us is the best master of this most honourable 

astime.”’ 

. The challenge so gracefully given, wasas eagerly accepted. The lists 
were speedily formed in the great hall of the prince’s palace ; the prin- 
cess and other noble ladies were accommodated with raised seats, while 
a crowd of noblemen and chess-players surrounded the antagonists. The 
Syracusan gained the first move, and boldly advanced his king’s pawn 
two squares ; the Puttino as gallantly replied by the same move. Then 
Paolo offered the dangerous king’s gambit ; and Leonardo, accepting it, 
prepared to defend the acquired pawn. Here wasawar ofheroes! How 
differently, in our degenerate days, was the last great chess-battle be- 
tween England and France fought! After playing several games, night 
put an end to the contest ; and both players having won an equal number 
of games, neither of them had any advantage over the other. The by- 
standers were enraptured with Leonardo’s skill, while they were sur- 
prised by the rapidity and force of his antagonist. Arrangements were 
made to renew the contest on the following morning ; but the Puttino 
failed to appear. He had decamped in the night, leaving, however, an 
apology, which stated that his abrupt departure was occasioned by his 
unconquerable desire to revenge himself on Ruy Lopez. 

Leonardo, however, went first to Cutri, to visit his parents, previous to 
his final departure for Spain. On arriving at Cutri, he found the place in 
the greatest coufusion. An Algerine corsair having landed the night be- 
fore, and carried off a number of the principal inhabitants, among whom 
was the brother of Leonardo. The pirate having announced his wish to 
hold the captives toransom, Leonardo went off to the galley, and while 
bargaining with the rais for a ransom of 200 ducats, his eye chanced to 
fall upon a chess-board. The rais, following his looks, asked Leonardo 
if he could play ; the latter replied that he had some knowledge of the 
game. The Algerine then challenged him to play for fifty crowns ; they 
sat down to the board, and in a short time Leonardo won his brother’s 
ransom and 200 ducats. Both the money and the captive were honoura- 
bly delivered, and Leonardo and his brother returned home in triumph. 
A few days after this adventure, Leonardo set out for Spain witha 
friend, who rejoiced in the classical name of Giulio Cesare. 

Their first stay was at Genoa, where they were well received by one 
Signor Giorgio, a noted patron of chess. Here Leonardo fell in love 
with Giorgio’s only daughter, but his poverty forbade him to declare his 

assion to her father. Still, as be expected to reap a golden harvest in 

pain, and the feeling being reciprocal, the young people solemnly be- 
trothed themselves to each other. Leonardo then departed for Marseille, 
his trusty friend Cesare remaining at Genoa, as a medium of correspond- 
ence between the lovers, the young lady being unskilled in tbe art of 
writing. 

After reaping fresh laurels at Marseille, he sailed to Barcelona, from 
whence he proceeded to Madrid, playing chess at several places on the 
way, without disclosing, however, that he was the famed Puttino. On 
arriving at the capital, he rested for a few days, and then made his ap- 
pearance at the principal chess resort, where he found Ruy Lopez play- 
ing with a Spanish nobleman. The Spaniards received the stranger cour- 
teously, and on one of them asking him “ if he would play at chess,” Le- 
onardo replied that he had come to Madrid for that purpose, providing 
he could meet his equal. Such bold words, spoken in the headquarters 
of European chess, were like the explosion of a bomb-shell. The noble- 
man gave up his game with Lopez, that the latter might at once chastise 
the bouncing braggart. Lopez, not recognising his old antagonist, who 
had now assumed a more manly appearance, immediately challenged the 
stranger ; and to the surprise of the Spaniards, the first game was drawn 
—Leonardo, finding that he was now superior to Lopez, not putting forth 
all his strength, but permitting this first day’s play tobe equal. On the 
next day, they met and played, Leonardo only winning by one game. 
For several days they played, but Leonardo was content with studying 
his adversary’s tactics, and reserved his full force to be exhibited on a 
more interesting occasion. 

The new chess-player, who could contend on equal terms with the 
hitherto unrivalled Lopez, was the whole theme of conversation in Ma- 
drid. Philip Il., then king of Spain, determined to see the two heroes 
play together, and promised the sum of one thousand crowns to the win- 
ner of the three first games. The match was played at the foot of the 
throne, in the royal palace ; and the first two games were lost by Leo- 
nardo. Philip, seeing the italian so easily beaten, considered the match 
virtually over, and rose to leave the apartment, when Leonardo, falling 
on his knees, addressed the king in these words : 

“T entreat your majesty not to go; for I have purposely lost the two 
first games, to display my superior skill. Your majesty will see me win 
the three following games ; for this have I, the Puttino, come to Madrid, 
having been moved thereto by the insulting taunts of Ruy Lopez when 
he conquered me at Rome.” 

The king, struck with surprise, consented to remain ; and Leonardo 
made his boast good, by winning the three games in succession, The 
king, delighted with the exhibition of such consummate skill, paid Leo- 
nardo the thousand crowns, and presented him with a valuable jewel and 
a royal ermine cloak, as king of chess. Further, he desired the Puttino 
to ask for any other boon, and it would be granted. The latter, grate- 
fully thanking his majesty, requested that his native town of Cutri might 
for a few years be exempted from taxes, which the monarch accorded, 
fixing the period for twenty years. 

Leonardo was now the acknowledged chess-king of Madrid, when @ 
rival appeared to dispute his pretensions, This was no other than Paolo 
Boi, the Syracusan, who had followed him from Naples. No time was 
lost in arranging a match between these two great champions, and the 
next day was appointed for its commencement ; but that very evening 
Giulio Cesare arrived in Madrid with the sad tidings of the death of Leo- 
nardo’s mistress, the daughter of Don Giorgio, at Genoa. Overwhelmed 
with grief Leonardo declined playing, and departed that night for Por- 
tugal, to seek consolation for his woe. He was not long in finding it 5 
a Portuguese gentleman, whom he accidentally met, consoled him with 
poetry, and introduced him to the chess-players of Lisbon. Don Sebas- 
tian, then king of Portugal, was as liberal a patron of chess as his brother 
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The most renowned player at the court of Lisbon 
so named from his dark complexion and Eastern 
sane, eqpoeeien. = a et -_ —— 
, he was detested by the Portugese, though they could not bu 
nate bie reat skill in chess. Leonardo immediately challenged the 
Moor, and Bon Sebastian desired that the match should be played in his 
nce. Ina two days’ contest, the Pattino utterly defeated the proud 
er, to the great delight of the Portugese, as well as of their king, who 
heaped favours on the conqueror, giving him the appellation of I? Cava- 
liere Errante, the Knight-errant ; because, like the knights of old, he 
went about the world to do battle with the proud, and humble their pre- 
ons. 
ms the meantime, the Syracusan remained at Madrid, enccessfally, con- 
tending with all who dared to oppose him. He also played before hilip 
IL, who was 60 much ty that he granted him an annual pension of 
500 crowns, to be paid by his native city of Syracuse. This, by the way, 
ood financial set-off to the remission of taxes at Cutri. Thus, in 
his turn, Paolo Boi reigned lord paramount of chess at Madrid, till the 
Pattino returned to that city from Portugal. A grand match was then 
played between the two famous Italians. The first two days, both were 
equal ; but on the third, the Syracusan, being attacked by sickness, could 
not play with his usual spirit, and fell before the undiminished force of 
hisadversary. Discomfited, but not disgraced, the Syracusan left Madrid 
and went to Lisbon. 

Leonardo, after staying a short time longer in Spain, returned to 
Naples, where he was received with all due honours. Subsequently, 
being appointed to the honourable office of agent to the Prince di omg 2 
nano, he was enviously poisoned when at the court of that dignitary in 
Calabria ; and thus was untimely cut off in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

Boi, when he left Madrid, went to Lisbon, where he had the honour of 
playing with Don Sebastian himself. A still greater mark of distinction 
was conferred upon our chess-champion by the same monarch. One day, 
when they had been playing together for more than four hours, Boi, who 
according to etiquette knelt all the time upon one knee, was so fatigued 
that he was compelled to change his position ; seeing this, the king, with 
his own royal hand, condescended to assist him—to kneel upon the other 

ee! 
athe Syracusan played in a less constrained attitude when at the court 
of Don John of Austria. This prince had one of the courtyards of his 

alace paved with sixty-four large slabs of black and white marble. 
The men for this immense chess-board were real flesh and blood, dressed 
according to their relative names and powers. Don John and Boi, seated 
in galleries at opposite sides of the courtyard, directed the moves— the 
men walking to the respective squares as the players commanded. This 
chivalrous prince was so pleased with Boi, that he conferred upon him 
high military rank ; and the latter served with distinction through seve- 
hard-fought campaigns, winning laurels on the field of real battle, as 
well as in the mimic warfare of the chess-board. 

After wandering for eighteen years as a knight-errant of chess—at one 
time a captive in Algiers, where he earned his ransom by his skill ; at 
another visiting Hungary, attracted by the fame of the Hungarians, who 
mentally played chess on horseback, without board or men—Boi, full of 
honours, returned to his native land. Visiting Naples, at the request of 
the Duke d’Urbino, he took up his residence in the palace of that noble, 
who granted him an annual pension of 300 crowns. At this period, he 
enjoyed the friendship of several cardinals, and was so much esteemed 
for his devout life and conversation, that Pope Pius V. offered him a rieh 
benefice ; but Paolo declined entering into holy orders. Indeed, accord- 
ing to his biographers, Boi’s devotion did him good service when in a 
very critical situation. As curiously illustrative of the simplicity and 
superstition of the age, the anecdote is worth recording. 

ft seems that one day, whenin the Chess Academy of Milan, a stranger 
entered, and offered to play the Syracusan for a large sum. Paolo as- 
sented—played—lost two games—and promised to meet the unknown on 
the following day. Surprised at being defeated by a person evidently 
his inferior in skill, Paolo, after pondering over the circumstance, came 
to the conclusion that the stranger could be no other than the Arch- 
enemy of Mankind, who was thus laying a subtle snare for his destruction. 
Confiding, however, in his own skill, and the protection of Providence, 
the pious chess-champion rose early next morning, heard mass, confessed, 
and received the sacrament ; then putting on a necklace, to which were 
attached some holy relics, he went forth, and again met the mysterious 
stranger. The unknown grinned with delight as he sat down to play 
with Boi for an immense sum; but the grin was soon changed to a 
frightful scowl, as the skill of the Syracusan and the sanctity of the relies 
overpowered the devices of the demon. At last, seeing the inevitable 
check-mate, the baffled fiend shrieked rather than said : ‘‘ Thine is more 
potent than mine!” and leaving the room, was never seen after. Boi, 
acrupulous about retaining money won from so questionable a quarter, 
kept only as much as repaid his losses of the previous day, and gave the 
remainder to the church. 

Both Salvio and Carrera, with the true classical enthusiasm of the 
Roman poet, who exclaimed : “ Virgilium tanti vidi”—I, too, have seen 
Virgil—delight in relating their recollections of the Syracusan. Carrera, 
who saw him in his seventy-fourth year, tells us that though his hair was 
as white as snow, his appearance was brisk and gallant. He was viva- 
cious, quick in reasoning, cheerful, and affable. He gave largely to the 
poor, spent much in splendour, and conducted himself with dignity. He 
also confessed, and received the sacrament with regularity ; and was 
much beloved by the devout. He died at Naples, at the age of seventy- 
five, and was buried with great magnificence ; all the Neapolitan princes, 
nobles, and cavaliers attending the funeral. 
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MAJOR MERRYMAN’S MISHAP. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


No later than the month of December last, a very pleasant party was 
assembled in the Pavilion Hotel at Folkestone. 

This, in itself, is no very extraordinary circumstance, for a more agree- 
able gite is nowhere to be foundjin England ; but there were one or two 
things in connexion with the réunion which made it pleasanter than the 
ordinary run of accidental gatherings. 

It was not a wedding excursion (whatever might come of it), the num- 
ber of persons who were thus congregated forbade that idea, newly-mar- 
ried couples being for the most part fond of seclusion, though I have 
known some instances to the contrary: but then there were reasons. 
Neither was it a meeting of railway directors, collected very comfortably 
“to make things pleasant”’ to each other—at the expense, perhaps, of the 
shareholders; the sex being fairly represented put that also out of the 
question. Neither was it a Mormonite meeting, for, thank Heaven, Kent 
is not California, nor even Wales. It is scarcely worth while, however, 
to dwell upon what this assemblage was not, onty the Ministerial prac- 
tice of beating about the bush, instead of going at once to the point, has 
become so perniciously prevalent, that even I, who detest Ministerial 
practices in general, have been unwittingly drawn into the vortex, and 
experience some difficulty in the attempt to make myself intelligible. 
Yet, after all, as Mrs. Chick would say, “‘an effort” only is necessary, 
and any difficulty, weight, clog, hindrance, nightmare (Ministerial or 
otherwise), may be got rid of by a slight exercise of determination. So! 
now I will mention who the party consisted of, and why the persons who 
Composed it found themselves sheltering within the same fold. 

They were twenty in number, and the muster-roll ran as follows :— 
Captain and Mrs. Fladgate ; Mr. Wrottesley Jones; Lady Rubble and 

er two nieces, Miss Parsons and Miss Matilda Parsons ; Messrs. Cadby, 
Roach, Stokes, and Sythers ; Sir Michael O’Daisy ; Mr. Andrew M‘Quirk : 
Mr. and Mrs. Pepper Partridge ; Lord ae ; Mrs. and Miss Black- 
adder ; Mrs. Elton and her daughter Alice ; and Major Matthew Merry- 
man, who made up the score. 

These were the dramatis persona, words which describe the relative 

ositions of the greater number, a dramatic object being the link which 
b und them all together. Belonging to the same “ set” in London —Ty- 
— or Marylebone, it matters little which—they had “ concluded,” as 
i Americans say, to pass the summer in each other's society, not hav- 

ng had enough of it during the winter season. Economy, however, went 

T something in the arrangement; but it was a splendid economy, with 
y Are dazzle about it that simple folks only saw the shining part. 
‘ aptain Fladgate, who was aman of brilliant expedients, though not 
seer ourdened with cash, had satisfied himself, after a careful considera- 
ps of the question, that there was a way of passing three or four months 
ad ft highly agreeable and fashionable manner without incurring (at least 
a ¥ as he was concerned) any great expense. He mentioned the sub- 
ny to Mrs. Fladgate, a lady as shrewd as himeelf, and they set to work 
if Ape al His idea was this: to hire a spacious mansion in the country, 
had if a will seat, 80 much the better,—there are always plenty to be 
e arklike wi pay , the price,—with a park, or what auctioneers call 
wh ike grounds,” in a pictaresque locality, not too much out of the 
ols t too directly in it, with railway accommodation at hand, a de- 
trict} ne neighbourhood (the most you can hope for in the rural dis- 

), and one or two other items which may be imagined. Captain 
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Fladgate could not, of course, afford to embarki n this project on his own 
account ; such an undertaking, he said, would fall too heavily on an indi- 
vidual ; but he had no objection to manage a kind of joint-stock fashion- 
able company at so much per head, the money to be subscribed at start- 
ing. Aided by Mrs. Fladgate’s able Me meres the notion took with the 
“ set,’’—the house and parklike grounds were hired, —and—what was the 
7 extraordinary part of the affair—everything went off admirably ; a 
little occasional bickering amongst the ladies, and a few (moral) spar- 
ring-matches between the gentlemen, being merely matters of course 
which must develop themselves in every community. One untoward 
event happened, however. Captain Fladgate was out of pocket by the 
transaction. At least he said so, but he made the admission so cheer- 
fully that I don’t think he could have suffered much, because, if he had, 
it does not seem likely that he would have expressed the hope, when he 
wound up his accounts, that they “might all meet again in the same 
manner next year.’”’ Still, he might have been a very disinterested per- 
son ; though that view of the case would not have struck every one who 
was acquainted with adi his antecedents. 

Be this as it may, Captain Fladgate was ready “to stand the racket ” 
(the phrase was his own) at any time, for no other earthly reason than 
** just to see people happy about him ;” and even before the autumnal 
break-up at Bumpstead Hall (that was the name of the country-house— 
it belonged to that haughty peer, Lord Bumpstead), he had secured the 
assent of all the directing minds of the party to another scheme of his. 

“The Patriotic Fund, now!’ he said. “It is the bounden duty of all 
ranks to do their hest toincrease it. I don’t like putting my hand into 
people’s pockets, like a tax-gatherer; the thiag is offensive and disa- 
greeable, and never answers. Nobody wants to see his name in the 
paper—-en/y—but if you mix up a little amusement with your charity, 
why you accomplish your object far more effectually, and every one is 
pleased.’ 

This was Captain Fladgate’s proem, and the result was a mutual 
agreement to meet again in December, at the Pavilion Hotel (under his 
management, as before), and get up some privately public theatricals, 
tickets at so much, the profits to be devoted to the Patriotic Fund, or to 
any other useful purpose—there were plenty to be found—which Govern- 
ment bad neglected. 

When I said just now that “ everything went off admirably” at Bump- 
stead Park, I included, of course, a variety of those little arrangements 
(called “ flirtations” by some) which must inevitably take place in a 
mixed society of ladies and gentlemen, where several of the former are 
pretty and several of the latter young—though for the purpose of flirt- 
ing it is not absolutely necessary that there should be youth or beauty 
on either side. For instance, I once knew a lady who had such a ten- 
dency that way, that it would have been dengerous to leave her for five 
minutes alone in a ménagerie, particularly if it contained any monkeys ; 
and, as regards the other sex, the number is “legion” of those bold ad- 
venturers, who would think nothing of paying their addresses to a female 
hyena, provided she had plenty of money. 

But I pass over all the minor affairs, including the attentions paid to 
Lady Rubble by Lord MacSherry, an Irish nobleman, the bulk of whose 
fortune lay in a large pair of whiskers (which were dyed) ; the demon- 
stration of Mr. Wrottesley Jones in favour of Mrs. th Partridge, 
which perfectly shocked Miss Matilda Parsons ; and the silent devotion 
of Mr. Sythers to Miss Blackadder, who took no notice of him, but ra- 
ther encouraged Sir Michael O’Daisy, a Separatist—that is to say, a 
gentleman who didn’t live with his wife. These affairs, I say, I preter- 
mit, in order to make mention of a real “case,” the respective parties 
being Miss Alice Elton and Major Matthew Merryman. 

Alice Elton was a very charming girl of five-and-twenty, with as many 
personal and mental attractions as usually fall to the lot of most young 
ladies ; she hada good fortune, too, in perspective, which did not di- 
minish the interest she inspired. To describe herin one brief sentence, 
if the attempt be not an impertinence, I might say that the place she 
occupied in society was like that of a diamond in a cluster of precious 
stones,—the best thing would have been wanting had she been absent. 
So, at least, thought Major Matthew Merryman, who, notwithstanding 
his high military rank, was only five years older than Miss Elton, and 
in spite of his alliterative and rather absurd name, not altogether a fel- 
low to be despised by any fair damsel whose affections were not engaged 
elsewhere. If there was anything in his appearance to which the senti- 
mental might object, it was, perhaps, an undue development—consider- 
ing his age—of embonpoint ; but he carried it off so easily, his air was 
so dégagé, and his good-humour so untiring, that everybody laughed 
with instead of athim. He had excellent qualities of disposition ; his 
cheerfulness never left him, he was always ready to promote the amuse- 
ment or happiness of others, and (like Alice Eton) where he had been 
accustomed to frequent, a void was felt if he did not continue to make 
one of the company. One peculiarity, however, marked him, which only 
those who knew him well would have suspected : although nothing ever 
seemed to disturb his equanimity--and he was the constant promoter of 
every description of fan—he was of a highly sensitive nature, and if by 
accident anything were said or done which he thought was likely to give 
pain or annoyance to anybody, he straightway became the most misera- 
ble person in existence, and a very long time elapsed before he was able 
to recover himself. Respecting his military position, it is only necessary 
to observe, that he held the rank of Major in the South Sussex Sharp- 
shooters, a corps recently embodied, and willing to serve, not only at 
Malta or Corfu, but—if need were—on the snow-clad heights of the Cri- 
mea. At the period of which I am speaking, the “S.S. 8.” were doing 
duty at Brighton, and the gallant Major had obtained a fortnight’s leave 
of absence to assist in Captain Fladgate’s patriotic scheme, and profit by 
the opportunity it offered of being near the dame de ses pensées. 

The relation in which they stood towards one another was not abso- 
lutely defined, though a sharp-sighted person, like Miss Matilda Parsons, 
could not be deceived by all the indications which she had taken care to 
observe, I need not say without the slightest desire on her part to give 
the Major's thoughts a different direction. That never for an instant 
entered into the mind of Miss Matilda Parsons. Why should it? Had 
she not plenty of admirers? Messieurs Cadby, Roach, and Stokes were 
ready to declare themselves at any moment, if she only gave them—or 
any one of them—the very least encouragement. Mr. Andrew M’Quirk, 
too, although a lawyer and a Scot, was not impracticable,—that she was 
certain of. And then there were many more whom she would not hint 
at, even to her inmost self; so that it was quite out of the question she 
should have any desire to become Mrs. Merryman. “Still,” as she 
casually observed to Mrs. Blackadder, whom the world accused of being 
rather censorious, she thought it “a pity such a person as the Major 
should dance attendance so on Alice Elton, if she meant nothing by the 
encouragement she gave him ;’’ a remark to which Mrs. Blackadder 
immediately and cordially assented. 

You may infer from this that the condition of affairs between Miss 
Elton and Major Merryman was making progress towards a satisfactory 
dénouement, whenever the gallant sharpshooter’s courage might be suf- 
ficiently screwed up to precipitate the much-longed-for, much-dreaded 
event. 

Under auspices, therefore, which, taken as a whole, were not more un- 
favourable to the harmonious execution of his plan than such things gen- 
erally are, Captain Fladgate assembled his corps dramatique at -the 
Pavilion Hotel. 

Amateur acting is so very much the same sort of thing, wherever it 
may be attempted, that it is hardly worth while to attempt to describe the 
Fladgate Company. You have upon these occasions, one, two, or—at 
most—three individuals in the troupe who, if they had devoted their 
whole lives to the profession, might have passed muster on the legitimate 
boards : for the rest, the word “ Stick” is sufficiently descriptive of their 
merits generally, though the wooden property is more conspicuous in 
some than in others. The most natural actor of the present party was, 
incontestably, Major Merryman ; Mr. Pepper Partridge possessed a cer- 
tain smack of stage capability ; Mr. Andrew M‘Quirk had a hard, dry 
sort of humour, and was gifted with presence of mind; Sir Michael 
O’Daisy’s chief merit was a brogue, which is always useful ; and Mr. 
Wrottlesey Jones was celebrated—he thought—for a fine stage figure ; 
Lord MacSherry professed himself “ no actor,” but was willing to do any- 
thing, which, of course, ended in his doing nothing ; and Messrs. Cadby, 
Roach, Stokes, and Sythers never spoke a sentence that did not entitle 
them to an ovation—of orange-peel! As to Captain Fladgate, the pro- 
moter of the entertainment, his duties were chiefly behind the scenes ; but 
Mrs. Fladgate, on or off the stage, was a first-rate actress : this was not 
surprising, as it was whispered by Mrs. Blackadder, “ who couldn’t ac- 
count for it in any other way,” that, “at one period of her life, Mrs. 
Fladgate had belonged to the profession.” Mrs. Pepper Partridge had 
some tolerably comic notions to which she was able to give expression, 
and the younger ladies made up in youth and good looks for what might 
be wanting in dramatic power. With the unfailing instinct of amateurs 
the Fladgate Company selected for their performances two of the most 
popular pieces of the day, in order, I suppose, to exemplify how they 
ought not to be acted, which is the next best thing to a perfect represen- 
tation. However, the Folkestone audience, which consisted of all the 





rank and fashion in the neighbourhood, were not disposed to be too criti- 





cal ; they remembered that the amateurs played for charity, and that 
charity covereth a multitude of sins ; so they not only gave their mone 
but kindly added their applause. The last was, I fear, a mistaken k 
ness, for it encouraged Captain Fladgate to suggest a repetition of the 
Company’s efforts at Dover, He made the proposal at supper, when the 
play was over, and, flushed with champagne, it was at once agreed to, 
the details being reserved for discussion at breakfast on the following 
morning. It would have done a professional actor’s heart good—had he 
survived it—to have heard the compliments that flew about at the afore- 
said supper : even the “ Sticks” came in for their share of praise—(from 
Captain Fladgate and each other)—but there was complete unanimity as to 
the triumphant success of Major Merryman, whom Lord MacSherry, who 
remembered “ what the stage used to be,” at once pronounced “ shuparior” 
to Dicky Suett or John Kemble. This commendation, rather Irish in its 
way, may have been a trifle overdone, but what his lordship meant was 
perfectly understood, everybody, including Mr. Wrottesley Jones, agree- 
ing that Major Merryman was the mainstay of the Company—Bottom the 
Weaver, without his conceit. The Major bore his blushing honours with 
becoming modesty, not insensible to the praise so liberally bestowed, but 
prizing as his real reward the approving smile of Alice Elton, when the 
party broke up for the night. 

Ten o'clock was the hour at which the Fladgate Company were accus- 
tomed to muster at the breakfast-table ; and so many attractions were 
there, substantial as well as etherial, that it was a rare occurrence when 
any one came late ; but on the morning after the performance three chairs 
were vacant. 

“ T say,” exclaimed Captain Fladgate, looking up from the Folkestone 
Gazette, in which he was reading a glowing acccount of “ The Amateur 
Histrionics,”” with Messrs. Cadby, Roach, Stokes, and Sythers anxiously 
peering over his shoulder to see what the Folkestone critic said of them 
— I say, Merryman, just hear this—what, isn’t he down yet ?—why it’s 
@ quarter past ten,—rather done up, I suppose, with last night’s exertions ; 
I don’t see all the ladies either! ho are absent? Mrs.and Miss Elten 
too!’ 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Blackadder, “I hope nobody is ill. Mrs. Elton 
is always so punctual. Thank you, Mr. Wrottesley Jones, I will take 
some broiled chicken ;—only two lumps of sugar, Mrs. Fladgate ;—I 
should be so sorry to think that anything had happened.” And Mrs. 
Blackadder went on with her breakfast as cheerfully as she would have 
done, had she been quite certain that a serious misfortune had just befallen 
one of her dearest friends. 

“ Merryman,” continued Captain Fladgate, as he balanced a bloater 
on his fork, “is such an early bird, that I can’t account for his not being 
down.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Matilda Parsons, with a gentle giggle, “the 
Major is on oy somewhere.” And, to give point to this dark allusion, 
she glanced at Mrs. Elton’s vacant place, ‘‘ But then,” she continued, 
soto voce, to Mrs. Blackadder, “Mrs. Elton is absent too, and on such 
occasions a mamma you know, is rather de trop.” 

“Very true, my dear,” replied the lady appealed to, speaking as in- 
telligibly as a mouthful of muffia would allow her. 

“ Really,” said Mrs. Fladgate, “I think we had better send up 
to Mrs. Elton’s room. Mr. Sythers, may I trouble you to ring the 
bell 2” 

But at that moment the door opened, and Mrs. Elton entered the room. 

She cast a hasty glance round her, which comprehended every one present, 
and then drew near the breakfast-table. 
“1m afraid I am rather behind time,” she said, “ but the truth is, Alice 
has got such a severe headache, and feels so—so—uncom—I mean 80 
unwell ’—here Mrs. Elton looked up and down the table—“ that I have 
persuaded her to lie down again for half an hour.” 

A cup of tea, that never failing feminine remedy for all ailments, was 
of course suggested by every lady present, and conditionally accepted 
by Mrs. Elton after her daughter had had a little sleep; and whena 
sufficient amount of regret had been expressed on Miss Elton’s ac- 
count, the continued absence of Major Merryman came again on the 
tapis. 

What could have become of him? A waiter was sent for. He gave 
the usual answer in similar cases. “He know’d nothing whatever 
concerning of the gent, which it was a stoutish gent he believed as 
the Capting was inquiring after—but he would speak to the ’all 

orter.”” 

He went ont, but returned without any intelligence ; one of the cham- 
bermaids had been sent up to the stoutish gent’s room, the door was ajar, 
no answer had been returned to her knock, and she had gone in, but 
no one was there ; the occupant of the room had slept there, however, for 
the bed was tumbled, the pillows awry, and the dressing-things scattered 
about, after the ustal manner of bachelors. She supposed the gent had 
gone out for a walk and lost his way, unless, yo he had tumbled 
into the ’arbour and was drownded in the mud. 

This consolatory supposition created quite a sensation amongst the 
company, but no one appeared so much agitated as Mrs. Elton, though 
she said she felt sure—that is to say, she trusted the Major couldn’t have 
done anything so foolish—she meant so rash—that is to say, she hoped 
no accident had befallen him ; contradictory expressions, which caused 
— Blackadder and Matilda Parsons to exchange very significant 
glances. 

“ll tell you what,”’ said Sir Michael O’Daisy, “ this is getting square. 
Waither—where’s Mr. Faulkner? If there’s anything going on in 
Folkestone, he’s sure to know all about it. Faulkner’s the boy to put 
matters right when once they go wrong ; I only wish we had him before 
Sebastopol !”’ 

Mr. Faulkner, who will pardon me for endorsing not only Sir Michael’s 
opinion, but that of all who have had the advantage of his invaluabie 
services, was speedily found ; the case was stated, and his advice re- 
quested. His first proceeding was to despatch a dozen emissaries to 
scour the place in every direction, and then he gave a patient hearing 
to everybody’s contradictory supposition. While thus engaged, the waiter 
already mentioned re-entered the apartment with a letter, which he said, 
had just been left at the bar for “the Capting.” It was a very dirty- 
looking missive, and written in pencil. Captain Fladgate hastily tore 
off the envelope, and as he did so, Mr. Faulkner’s quick eye took note of 
a grimy fellow who shot past the window. He nodded approvingly to 
Sir Michael O’Daisy, and moved towards the door, but paused to hear 
the contents of the letter which Captain Fladgate read aloud. It came, 
as all anticipated, from Major Merryman, and ran as follows : 


“Dear FLapGate,—A most unhappy event has occurred which com- 
pels me to separate myself from friends in whose society I have enjoyed 
too mnch real happiness not to feel eternally grateful. I deeply regret 
to be the cause of inconvenience to the company, but I fear this must 
be the case, as under the circumstances it would be impossible for me 
again to appear before the public. What those circumstances are I dare 
not allude to, only this I wish to be believed : that however guilty I may 
seem, my crime was accidental. I would rather have died a thousand 
deaths than de a thing which every man of honour must turn from with 
a shudder. I will not say remember me to all my kind friends, for the 
only boon I ask of them is, that they should at once obliterate from their 
memories the recollection of the miserable **Mattaew MERRYMAN. 

“5 seek no reply, as before this reaches you I shall be far beyond its 
reach. 


“ This is a most inexplicable communication,” said Captain Fladgate, 
as soon as he had ended ; “I begin to fear that our excellent friend must 
be a little touched. And yet, however strangely worded, his letter is not 
incoherent ; he writes as if he had done something which was known to 
some of us. Can anybody ’—and here he looked round the room—* can 
anybody throw a ray of light on the mystery ?” 

There was a dead silence for nearly a minute. It was broken at last 
by Mrs. Elton, who said, in a faltering voice : 

“I think—if—Mrs. Fladgate—and Lady Rubble—would be—kind 
enough—to—step with me—into the—the—to accompany me up-stairs— 
I could—perhaps—afford some clue to—but pray—pray—try and find 
Major Merryman, and assure him that—that he need not distress himself 
any further—that he must return—as he values my—my daughter’s— 
friendship.” 

“Dl find him,” said Mr. Faulkaer—“ I’ll pat my hand on him in two 
minutes.” 

Lady Rubble and Mrs. Fladgate withdrew with Mrs. Elton, and Mr. 
Faulkner, darting out of the hotel, posted off to the harbour as fast as his 
legs could carry him. He was the first to reappear, and when he did so 
he was not alone, but like a policeman conducting a pratique, led by the 
arm the self-accusing Major. 

“ When a gentleman sends a note by a stoker,” said Mr. Faulkner tri- 
umpbantly, as he walked in with his prize, “‘ the chances are he’s not far 
from a steam-engine.” 

The fact is, he had discovered the Major snugly stowed away on board 
the Lord Warden, anxiously waiting for the moment of the vessel’s 
departure for Boulogoe, and all Mr. Faulkner’s eloquence to deter him 





from going would have been vain, if he had not dwelt with full Hiberntan 
emphasis upon the last words of Mrs. Elton. 
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“Sure or,” said he, “ when a lady sends a message like that, it’s 
not in @ man’s power to have a will of his own!” / 


A secret which is confided to two fair ladies at once is sure to be kept. 
Lady Rubble and Mrs. Fladgate were models of discretion, and I eannot 
imagine that they would have betrayed the confidence reposed in them, 
but somehow or other—perh Mrs. Blackadder wormed it out—the 
cause of Major Merryman’s flight became generally known before the day 
was half an bour older. 

It appears, that on the morning of his attempted evasion he had risen 

, to take a shower-bath at the bottom of the corridor where his room 
was situated. That feat accomplished, he was returning to finish his 
toilette, but, mistaking a turning, got into a wrong gallery, and finally 
entered a chamber not his own, where, to his indescribable confusion, he 
saw a young lady sitting on the edge of her bed—in the act of putting 
on her stocking! 


AHASUERUS, THE EVER-LIVING JEW. 
From the Danish of F. Paludan-Miiller. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


It is no wonder that the subject of the Wandering Jew should be 80 
much liked by that class of authors who devote themselves to works of 
the imagination, for it is perheps the most sublime fiction that the mind 
of man ever created. In the graceful fables of antiquity we read of 
eternal youth being bestowed by the gods on mortals as a precious boon, 
and in the fantastic legends of fairy lore, as the brightest of magic gifts; 
bat in this solitary tradition, to live on for ages was not accorded as a 
blessing or a reward, but imposed as a punishment and a curse. Bend- 
ing enter the weight of centuries, not renewing his youth, and revellin 
over and over again amidst the passions and pleasures of that peri 
of life, the Wandering Jew was doomed to outlive his family, his friends, 
his race ; to see generation after generation sink into the tomb, empires 
rise and fall, mankind pass from transition to transition, yet ever to re- 
main a lonely wanderer over the face of the earth. 

This extraordinary legend is supposed to have been first disseminated 
about the beginning of the fourth century ; it may possibly have owed 
its origin to the gloomy fancy of monk —_ tion, but with whom- 
soever it originated, it was a d and striking idea. According to 
the story, as it prevails in the East, the Jew is called Joseph—is said to 
have become a Christian about the time that St. Paul was baptised— 
and to reside principally in Armenia. The tradition of the West gives 
him the name of Abasuerus; describes him as having been met with in va- 

rious countries of Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; as 
speaking the language of every nation he visits, and as never having 
been seen to laugh. 

It is said that the celebrated Goethe had intended writing an epic 
ery on the subject of this wonderful Jew, but he did not accompl 

design. “Le Juif Errant,’? by Eugéne Sue, is well known; and so, 
io many readers, may also be “ Ahasverus,” by Edgar Quinet; but the 
Danish dramatic poem of “ Ahasverus, den Evige Jode,’’ has not yet, 
probably, found its way into England. 

In Eugéne Sue’s voluminous work, the mysterious Jew is only occa- 
sionally introduced as a spectral apparition might be—now on the snow- 
Jaden steppes of Siberia, now amidst the twilight darkness of some 
thick wood on the brow of some rocky height. This strange being, who, 
for eighteen hundred years had walked the earth, is oy described by 
the French author as having ties still existing among the creatures who 
people it ; and these were the descendants of his sister. He makes his 

ew exclaim : 

“ Passing through so many generations, by the veins of the poor and 
of the rich, of the sovereign and of the bandit, of the sage and of the 
madman, of the coward and of the brave, of the saint and of the atheist, 
the blood of my sister has been perpetuated even until this hour.” 

He then had some interest in life, some worldly objects to engross his 
mind ; he had traced the descendants of his family through ages, and 
though his remote kindred knew him not, he watched over them, in as 
far, at least, as the invisible agency which ever compelled him to move 
on would admit of his protecting them. 

The other French author—Edgar Quinet—imbues his Ahasuerus with 
a deep longing for human sympathy, and bestows it upon him also, in 
the devoted love of a female called Rachel, whose affectionate compa- 
nionship is a great solace to the pilgrim of ages. 

Bat Frederik Paludan-Miller, the Danish writer, with a finer concep- 
tion of the gloomy grandeur of the character, makes his Ahasuerus to 
have his thoughts fixed only on the earnest longing for repose, and 
escape from the weary world, mingled with horror at the remembrance 
of his own daring crime in ages long gone by, when he insulted his Sa- 
viour, and spurned him from his door. He describes him as living with- 
out sympathy, without affection for anything beneath the sun ; a waif on 
the ocean of life—a wanderer from ancient times— always about 
him the priaciple of vitality, yet longing to close his eyes in death, and 
envying the myriads whom he had seen descend into the quiet grave ; 
in short, one who had been 

Too long and deeply wrecked 
On the lone rock of desolate despair. 

* Ahasverus, den Evige Jode,” forms a portion of a volume published 
in Copenhagen last year by Frederik Paludan-Miller, a writer much ad- 
mired in Denmark, This volume is modestly entitled “‘ Tre Digte”’—- 
“ Three Poems.”’ One of these, the “‘ Death of Abel,” was originally 
published in a periodical work ; the other two are dramas in verse— 
“ Kalanus,”’ which the author calls an historical poem—and “Ahasuerus, 
the Ever-living Jew,” a dramatic poem. It is with the latter that we 
have at present to do. 

Paludan-Miller’s Wandering Jew is introduced by a “ Prologue,” 
consisting of a conversation, in blank verse, between the author and 
“his Muse,” which is supposed to have taken place in an apartment at 
Fredensborg Castle, in the North of Zealand, during the summer of 1853. 

His Muse urges the poet to select the last day—or Doomsday—for his 
next subject, and is answered thus : 

What! Should my lay be formed of thoughts and words 
So gloomy in their import, and obscure ? 
And were this possible—wert thou thyself 
To lend my Vancy wings to reach that age 
So far remote, and midst the flight of Time 
To grasp the outline of the world’s last days, 
How lifeless would my picture be without 
One human form? For who will live till then ? 
The Muse. One of mankind will live. 
The Poet. Oh! who is doomed 
To be that lonely man ? 


e Muse. One who of old 
Dwelt in Jerusalem. 
Ahasuerus? 


e Poet. 

The Muse. The ever-living Jew, who o’er this world, 
While it exists, must wander, and who thus 
Will be the witness of its latest day. 
His history thou surely knowest well ? 
Though of terrific length, ‘tis quickly told. 
Twas on Good Friday morn, his evil fate 
Led him to leave his workshop for the street, 
Whence rose loud cries from a tumultuous throng ; 
There, Jesus Christ was passing from the Hall, 
Where Pontius Pilate had his doom pronounced, 
To Golgotha—followed by friends and foes. 
Beneath the burden of the cross he bore 
He almost sank, and sought a moment’s rest 
Upon a bench that by the Jew’s door stood. 

asuerus drove him thence with scorn, 
And striking in contempt the fatal tree, 
He heaped harsh maledictions on the Lord. 
Then—as the legend tells—the Saviour turned, 
And sternly thus addressed the guilty man : 
“ Thou thrustest forth the —rest denying 
To him who for a moment sought it here. 
No more shalt thou find rest upon this globe— 
And as thou dost reject the dying now, 
Death shall spurn thee! Tarry thou here on earth 
Until—when the world ends—I call for thee!” 


The Muse having thus fixed upon a subject, presents the scene to the 
poet. Itis described as an ancient and deserted churchyard in ruins, 
situated at the foot of a hill, and close to the sea. Ahasuerus enters, and 
seating himself on an old tombstone, soliloquises for a time about the 
misery and wickedness of the world, on the horrors that are being enacted 
—riot, rapine, and murder apparently let loose—and how small is the 
band of true believers who are awaiting in faith and prayer the hour of 
dissolution. He then exclaims, as he caste a searching glance around : 





Shak’st thou at length, thou fast-poised world ! 
To thy foundations tremblest thou— 

Comes the last awful earthquake now. 

And shall the sun be forthwith hurled 

From the vast firmament on high? 

At mid-day shall thestarry sky, ~ 

Be visible and fiery red ; 





Whilst, motionless as the cold dead, 

in the west the fading moon 
Casting its shadows wan at noon? 
And shall a thick sulphureous steam 
The atmosphere’s pure air soon taint ; 
Whilst ’midst the sound of thunders faint, 
O’er earth’s dark shores blue vapours gleam, 
So that each object far and near 
Shall in death’s pallid hues appear ; 
And mankind in that solemn gloom 
Behold the sign of Nature’s doom ? 


I can conceive that man will smite 
Upon his breast. and in affright 
Utter loud shrieks of agony. 

For what of miracles knows he— 
Whose life is but like summer snow ? 
While I—the wayfarer, alas! 

Of years more than a thousand—lo! 
What horrors have not Jseen pass, 
As, wand’ring on from race to race— 
And age to age—the earth I pace! 


What if the world’s last day were near? 
For there must be some ending here. 

What if yon thunder’s distant roar 

Were to proclaim—that time is o’er. 

If truly that last hour were come 

Which shall earth’s latest sons strike dumb, 
When on the ear of man shall break 

The trump of doom—and the dead wake, 
And, starting from their graves, arise 
Amidst the crash of earth and skies ! A 


Oh hour—to others—awfal, arenes, 
To me how glad, how blessed a change! 
When these tired, shrivelled feet may rest— 
This wearied frame, worn out, oppressed— 
Which longs but for the quiet grave, 

May find that it never gave ; 

And as a wandering shade—its woes 

In yonder land of shadows close ! 


The ancient man is then addressing a prayer for release from his mi- 
sery to the Lord of Heaven, whom he had derided and ill-used, when he 
is interrupted by two men with drawn swords rushing into the funereal 
asylum. Gold, the cause of so much evil, is the occasion of their quar- 
rel, which ends in one murdering the other. Ahasuerus, of course, re- 
proves him, and tries to awaken him to a proper sense of the crime he 
has committed, but is scoffed at as “ the mad old Jew.”? The wife and 
child of the murdered man next enter on the scene ; and the all pervad- 
ing love of gold is stil] shown forth in the more vehement lamentations of 
the newly-made widow for the loss of her husband’s money, which had 
been carried off by his murderer, than of his life. 

After a long and, in the original, beautiful monologue, in which the 
aged wanderer complains of his weariness, his loneliness, and his desola- 
tion, two young lovers stray into the old churchyard, and the female 
exclaims in terror : 

Oh, saveme! See—the stars are falling! 
To which the youth, with a mixture of gallantry and levity, replies : 
senkeg dink it Well—let them fall— 
And let them be extinguished all! 
So long as these dear stars are bright 
Which now I gaze on with delight— 
And in thy lovely glances shine 
The heaven which | hail as divine— 
So long as I possess thy love, 
I care not for yon orbs above ! 
But the damsel’s terrors are not pacified by his complimentary speeches ; 
and after a time she asks him why he had brought her there— 
Amidst a churchyard’s moss-grown stones. 


He tells her that there they would be sure to be alone, that the sleeping 
dead around could be no tell-tale witnesses of their love, and that no 
living being would intrude on them amidst these forgotten tombs. Just 
then, however, Ahasuerus is discovered ; he speaks to them of a better 
world, and assists them to escape from the churchyard when a crowd of 
people are heard approaching, headed by “ the Antichrist.”” Who this 
Antichrist may be is not explicitly defined ; but this personage and the 
Wandering Jew enter intoa long theological discussion, which is at length 
broken in upon by some unearthly sound. 

The Antichrist, gazing wildly round, exclaims ; 

Whence come these tones ? 
Ahasuerus. Hark! From the sky-- 
Seek grace in time—ere time shall die! 
Antichrist. The trumpet’s blast ? 
suerus. Yes! ’Tis the trumpet’s call, 
That to the judgment-seat doth summon all! 

The Antichrist, muttering in deep dismay “The trumpet’s call?” 
takes to flight, and Ahasuerus sinks on his knees, Then a voice is heard 
along with the trumpet in the air, and it says: 

Kneel—kneel, oh earth! Thy glory and thy pride 
In dust and ashes clad—oh, cast aside! 
See—angel-hosts who on the Judge attend, 

7Midst clouds from heaven descend ! 


It calls on the ambitious and haughty in spirit to give up their plans 
for the acquisition of worldly honour, and to awaken from their vain 
dreams. It cites the guilty to come forth from their dark concealment, 
and from the hidden haunts of vice; and commands that the passions, 
and feelings, and most secret thoughts of all should be made manifest in 
the clear and blazing light of eternity. It calls on the pale spectral 
forms of the dead to arise from the grave, and gathering their moulder- 
ing or mouldered bones, to stand before the Almighty. It bids the 
world to pause in its course, the fountain of life to cease to flow and time 
to arrest its flight ; and it decrees the cessation of every sound except 

* * * * That traumpet’s tones 

Which peal from yonder everlasting zones. 
This celestial summons is a fine portion of the drama, and is not far 
inferior to Campbell’s celebrated poem, “‘ The Last Man.” 

Our author, however, notwithstanding the Archangel’s command, does 
not permit all sounds to be immediately silenced by the overpowering 
blast of the fatal trumpet, for a dark shadow is seen to arise from a grave 
of apparently very ancient date, and it is recognised as Pontius Pilate 
by his contemporary, the ever-living Jew. A conversation, filling 
eighteen or nineteen pages, ensues, in the course of which Pilate demands 
from his mundane friend the fate of Juda and of Rome; and is sur- 
prised to find that he has been wrapt in the oblivion of death for more 
than a thousand years. Still more amazed is he to hear of the long life 
that the shoemaker of Jerusalem has endured, not enjoyed ; and he is 
astounded when informed that Jesus of Nazareth—whom he had con- 
demned to be put to death on the cross—he who had borne the crown 
of thorns—was indeed the Christ. Pilate hears with intense terror 
ny ey coming to judge the world ; and again, as of old, asks, “ What 

tra 

To this the aged Jew—or Christian, as he would be more correctly 
termed—replies, “ Christ is truth!’ Abasuerus then inquires of Pontius 
Pilate with eager curiosity about death and the grave. Pilate at length 
vanishes, and presently after a spirit appears, to whom Ahasuerus 
— the same anxious question, ‘“‘ What is death?’ And the spirit 
te. . 

: It is a sleep which knows no dream— 
A deep, unbroken, calm repose— 
Where neither thought nor image glows, ' 
But in the mind ideas seem 
Extinguished ; and no visions sweep 
Before the rayless eye—the ear 
Catches no sound. No joy—no fear 
Can break on that mysterious sleep 
Whose continuity no time 
Can e’er exhaust. Yetit is rife 
With the blest germ of future life 
Which God will perfect in yon worlds sublime. 


The spirit arsures Abasuerus that they shall meetin the invisible world, 
and, disappearing, leaves him much comforted. He then wanders on 
farther among the graves, and comes suddenly on one that is open, as it 
were, ready to receivehim. Not appalled by its depth and gloom, he 
looks wistfully into it; and after again praying for pardon, and to be 
released from the burden of life, he is about to descend into the grave, 
when he hears a chorus of angels singing : 


Close at length thy weary eyes, 

To ope them far above a Tikies. 
Thy long probation now is over, 
Winged cherubs round thee hover 
Thy parting spirit to convey 
Upwards, on its Heaven-bound way. 
Angels from that Heaven are nigh 





To receive thy latest sigh. 


Thy life, at length, is at an end, 

Death waits thee like a welcome friend. 
Thou mayst at length sink into rest— 

Till in the regions of the blest, 

From earth, the grave, and death set free— 
Thou enterest Eternity ! 


The angel choir still sing ; but the voices seem more remote, and be- 
come fainter and fainter. The old man steps into the grave, and chant- 
ing a hymn to the Redeemer who had mercifully withdrawn the curse 
from him—who had opened the grave for him—and permitted him at 
length, through the silent gates of death, to pass to eternal repose—he 
dies—with these last words on his lips. 

The Danish poet has done wisely in not presuming to follow “den 
Evige Jéde” beyond the termination of his fearful mortal career. He 
has done well in not attempting, like M. Edgar Quinet, to portray the 
last judgment, and to put the words of a finite being into the mouth of 
the Almighty. The most elevated sentiments—the most lofty diction, of 
which the human mind and human language are capable, would not be 
equal to this flight of the imagination ; and Paludan-Miiller does not the 
less evince the power of his genius by showing his knowledge that in 
this world it must be—Tuus FaR SHALT THOU GO, AND NO FARTHER. 





PRINCE BULL. A FAIRY TALE. 


Once upon a time, and of course it was in the Golden Age, and I hope 
hae may know when that was, for 1 am sure I don’t, though I have tried 
ard to find out, there lived in a rich and fertile country, a powerful 
Prince whose name was Butt. He had gone through a t deal of 
fighting in his time, about all sorts of things, including nothing ; but had 
pradua ly settled down to bea steady, peaceable, good-natured, corpu- 
ent, rather ony | Prince. 

This Puissant Prince was married to a lovely Princess whose name was 
Fair Freedom. She had brought him a large fortune, and had borne him 
an immense number of children, and had set them to spinning, and farm- 
ing, and engineering, and soldiering, and sailoring, and doctoring, and 
lawyering, and preaching, and all kinds of trades. The coffers of Prince 
Ball were full of treasure, his cellars were crammed with delicious wines 
from all parts of the word, the richest gold and silver plate that ever was 
seen adorned his sideboards, his sons were strong, his daughters were 
handsome, and in short you might have sup that if there ever lived 
upon earth a fortunate and beppy, Prince, the name of that Prince, take 
bin for all in all, was assuredly Prince Bull. 

But, appearances, as we all know, are not always to be trusted—far 
from it; and if they had led you to this conclusion respecting Prince 
Bull, they would have led you wrong, as they often have led me. 

“ For, this good Prince had two sharp thorns in his pillow, two hard 
knobs in his crown, two heavy loads on his mind, two unbridled night- 
mares in his sleep, two rocks ahead in his course. He could not by any 
means get servants to suit him, and he had a tyrannical old godmother 
whose name was Tape. 

She was a Fairy, this Tape, and was a bright red all over. She was 
disgustingly prim and formal, and could never bend herself a hair’s 
breadth this way or that way, out of her —— crooked shape. But, 
she was very potent in her wicked art. She could stop the fastest thin 
in the world, change the strongest thing into the weakest, and the mos 
useful into the most useless. To do this she had only to put her cold 
hand upon it, and repeat her own name, Tape. Then it withered away. 

At the Court of Prince Bull—at least I don’t mean literally at his court, 
because he was a very genteel Prince, and readily yielded to his god- 
mother when she always reserved that for his hereditary Lords and 
Ladies—in the dominions of Prince Bull, among the great mass of the 
community who were called in the language of that polite country the 
Mobs and Snobs, were a number of very ingenious men, who were always 
busy with some invention or other, for promoting the prosperity of the 
Prince’s subjects, and augmenting the Prince’s power. But, whenever 
they submitted their models for the Prince’s approval, his godmother 
stepped forward, laid her hand upon them, and said “Tape.” Hence it 
came to pass, that when any particularly good discovery was made, the 
discoverer usually carried it off to some other Prince, in foreign parts, 
who had no old godmother who said Tape. This was not on the whole 
an advantageous state of things for Prince Bull, to the best of my under- 
standing. 

The a of it, was, that Prince Bull, had in course of years lapsed 
into such a state of subjection to this unlucky godmother, that he never 
made any serious effort to rid himself of her tyranny. I have said this 
was the worst of it, but there I was wrong, because there is a worse con- 

uence still, behind. The Prince’s numerous family became so down- 
right sick and tired of Tape, that when they should have helped the 
Prince out of the difficulties into which that evil creature led him, they 
fell into a dangerous habit of moodily keeping away from him in an im- 
passive and indifferent manner, as though they had quite forgotten that 
no harm could happen to the Prince their father, without its inevitably 
affecting themselves. 

Such was the aspect of affairs at the court of Prince Bull, when this 
great Prince found it necessary to go to war with Prince Bear. He had 
been for some time very doubtful of his servants, who, besides being in- 
dolent and addicted to enriching their families at his expense, domineered 
over him dreadfully ; threatening to discharge themselves if they were 
found the least fault with, pretending that they had done a wonderful 
amount of work when they had done nothing, making the most unmean- 
ing speeches that ever were heard in the Prince’s name, and uniformly 
showing themselves to be very inefficient indeed. Though, that some of 
them had excellent characters from previous situations is not to be denied. 
Well! Prince Bull called his servants together, and said to them one and 
all, “ Send out 7 army against Prince Bear. Clothe it, arm it, feed it, 

rovide it with all necessaries and contingencies, and I wiil pay the piper ! 

‘o your duty by my brave troops,” said the Prince, “ and do it well, and 
I will pour my treasure out like water, to defray the cost. Who ever 
heard me eomplain of money well laid out !’”? Which indeed he had reason 
for saying, inasmuch as he was well known to be a truly generous and 
munificent Prince. 

When the servants heard those words, they sent out the army against 
Prince Bear, and they set the army tailors to work, and the army pro- 
vision merchants, and the makers of guns both great and small, and the 
gun-powder makers, and the makers of ball, shell, and shot ; and they 
bought up all manner of stores and ships, without troubling their heads 
about the price, and appeared to be so busy that the good Prince rubbed 
his hands, and (using a favourite expression of his), said, “ It’s all right !’? 
But, while they were thus employed, the Prince’s godmother, who was 
a great favourite with those servants, looked in upon them continuall 
all day long, and whenever she popped in her head at the door, said, 
“ How do you do, my children? What are you doing here?” “Official 
business, godmother.” “Oho!” says this wicked Fairy. “—Tape!” 
And then the business all went wrong, whatever it was, and the servants’ 
heads became so addled and muddled that they thought they were doing 
wonders. 

Now, this was very bad conduct on the part of the vicious old nuisance, 
and she ought to have been strangled, even if she bad stopped here ; but, 
she didn’t stop here as you shall learn. For, a number of the Prince’s 
subjects, being very fond of the Prince’s army who were the bravest of 
men, assembled together and provided all manner of eatables and drink- 
ables, and books to read, and clothes to wear, and tobacco to smoke, and 
candles to burn, and nailed them upin great packing-cases, and put them 
aboard a t many ships, to be carried out to that brave army in the 
cold and inclement country where they were fighting Prince Bear. Then, 
up comes this wicked Fairy as the ships were weighing anchor, and says, 
How do you do, my children? What are you doing here?”—* We are 
going with all these comforts to the army, godmother.”—“ Oho!” says 
she. “ A pleasant voyage, my darlings.—Tape!” And from that time 
forth, those enchanted ships went sailling, against wind and tide and 
rhyme and reason, round and round the world, and whenever they touch- 
ed at any port were ordered off immediately, and could never deliver their 
car any where. < 

his, again, was very bad conduct on the part of the vicious old nui- 
sance, and she ought to have been strangled for it if she had done noth- 
ing worse; but, she did something worse still, as you shall learn. For, 
she got astride of an official broomstick, and muttered asa spell these 
two sentences “On Her Majesty’sservice,” and “ I have the honour to be, 
sir, your most obedient servant,” and presently alighted in the cold and in- 
clement country where the army of Prince Bull were encamped to fight 
the army of Prince Bear. On the seashore of that country, she found 
piled together a number of housesfor the army to live in, and a quantity 
of provisions for the army to live upon, and a quantity of clothes for the 
army to wear ; while, sitting in the mud gazing at them, were a group 
of officers as red to look at as the wicked old woman herself. So, she 
said to one of them, “ Who are you, my darling, and how do you do ?”— 
“Tam the Quarter-master General’s Department, godmother, and I am 
pretty well.”—Then she said to another, “ Who are you, my darling, 
and how do you do ?”—“I am the Commissariat Department, godmother, 





and Jam pretty well.” Then she eaid to another, “ Who are you, my 
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and how do you do ?”—“I am the head of the Medical Depart- 
and J am pretty well.” Then, she said to some gentle- 
men scented with lavender, who kept themselves at a great distance from 
the rest, ‘ And who are you, my pretty pets, and how do you do? 
‘And they answered, “We-aw-are-the-aw-Staff-aw-Department, godmother 
and we are very well indeed.”—“ I am delighted to see you all, my beau- 
ties,” says this wicked old Fairy, “—Tape!” Upon that, the houses, 
clothes, and provisions, all mouldered away ; and the soldiers who were 
sound, fell sick ; and the soldiers who were sick, died miserably ; and the 
noble army of Prince-Bull perished. 

When the dismal news of his great loss was carried to the Prince, he 
suspected his godmother very much indeed ; but he knew that his ser- 
vants must have kept company with the malicious beldame, and must have 
given way to her, and therefore he resolved to turn those servants out of 
their places. So, he called to him a Roebuck who had the gift of speech, 
and he said, “Good Roebuck, tell them they must go.” So, the good 
Roebuck delivered his message, so like a man that you might have sup- 

him to be nothing but a man, and they were turned out—but, not 
without warning, for that they had had a long time. 4 

And now comes the most extraordinary part of the bistory of this 
Prince. When he had turned out those servants, of course he wanted 
others. What was his astonishment to find that in all his dominions, 
which contained no less than twenty-seven millions of people, there 
were not above five-and-twenty servants altogether! They were so lofty 
about it, too, that instead of discussing whether they should hire them- 
selves as servants to Prince Bull, they turned topsy-turvy, and consi- 
dered whether, as a favour, they should hire Prince Bull to be their mas- 
ter! While they were arguing this point among themselves quite at 
their leisure, the wicked old red Fairy was incessantly going up and 
down, knocking at the doors of twelve of the oldest of the five-and-twen- 
ty, who were the oldest inhabitants in all that country, and whose united 
ages amounted to one thousand, oe “ Willl you hire Prince Bull 
for your master ?—Will you hire Prince Bull for your master ?” To which, 
one answered, “I will, if next door will;’’ and another, “T won't, if 
over the way does ;” and another, “I can’t, if he, she, or they, might, 
could, would, or should.” And all this time Prince Bull’s affairs were 
going to rack and ruin. 

At last, Prince Bull in the height of his perplexity assumed a thought- 
fal face, as if he were struck by an entirely new idea. The wicked old 
Fairy, seeing this, was at his elbew directly, and said, ‘‘ How do you 
do, my Prince, and what are you thinking of?’’—*I am thinking, god- 
mother,” says he, “ that among all the seven-and-twenty millions of my 
subjects who have never been in service, there are men of intellect and 
business who have made me very famous both among my friends and ene- 
mies.”’—* Aye, truly ?” says the Fairy.—*“ Aye, truly, says the Prince.— 
“ And what then?” says the Fairy—‘ Why, then,” says he, “ since the 
regular old class of servants do so ill, are so hard to get, and carry it 
with so high a hand, perhaps I might try to make good servants of some 
of these.” The words had no sooner passed his lips than she returned, 
chuckling, “‘ You think so,do you? Indeed, my Prince ?—Tape!” There- 
upon he directly forgot what he was thinking of, and cried out lamenta- 
bly to the old servants, “O,do come and hire your poor old master! 
Pray do! Onany terms!” 

And this, for the present, finishes the story of Prince Bull. I wish I 
could wind it up by saying that be lived happy ever afterwards, but I 
cannot in my conscience do so; for, with Tape at his elbow, and his es- 
tranged children fatally repelled by her from coming near him. I do 
not, to tell you the plain truth, believe in the possibility of such an end 
to it. 


darling, 
ment, godmother, 





Kuperial Parliament. 
THE CRIMEA; THE NEW CHIEF OF THE STAFF. 
House of Lords, Friday, Feb. 16. 

The Earl of ELLENBOROUGH directed the attention of the Secre- 
tary of State for War to a pledge which had been given by the late Go- 
vernment, to award a clasp to the troops which had fought at Balak- 
lava, a medal to the seamen who had manned the batteries in front of 
Sebastopol, and an honorary order of merit to be attainable by men of 
all ranks. He hoped that in these respects the present Government 
would carry out the pledge which had been made by the late Govern- 
ment. Contrasting the relative duties performed by officers of the staff, 
and officers of the line, he stated that the former were not so exposed to 
personal danger as the latter, and he suggested that efficient means 
should be taken to inspect and report the services of regimental officers. 
He also remarked upon the large number of men who had been killed in 
the East, when compared with the number of officers, and he attributed 
this disproportion to the want of conduct on the part of officers in com- 
mand. In conclusion, the noble Earl bore a high testimony to the sol- 
dier-like qualities and ability of General Simpson, who had been re- 
cently appointed to the command of the 2nd division in the East. 

Lord PANMURE complained of the inconvenience of being called 
wee to give categorical answers affecting an important department, of 
which no notice had been given. He concurred, however, in the pro- 
priety of conferring those honours which had been suggested, and assured 
the House no time should be lost inredeeming the pledge of the late Go- 
vernment upon the subject. He took occasion to compliment his prede- 
cessor (the Duke of Newcastle) upon the mode in which he had admin- 
istered the War Department. Much, no doubt, remained to be done ; 
but his noble friend had laid the foundation of an efficient system. He 
alluded especially to the importance of the land transport service, which 
had been entirely organised by the Duke of Newcastle. It was his in- 
tention to investigate the subject of the distribution of honours, and to 
see that justice was done to the regimental officers. General Simpson 
had been sent to the East, not to take command of a vacant division, 
but to inspect the general staff, from the highest to the lowest, and to 
be, in fact, the chief of the statf, conveying the orders from Lord Raglan 
to the various heads, and seeing that those orders were promptly and 
implicitly obeyed. From this appointment he anticipated that both the 
Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster General’s department would 
be rendered more efficient than they were at present. The noble Lord 
then laid upon the table a bill to enable her Majesty to accept the ser- 
vices of men in the army for any period less than ten years, which he 
trusted would enable the army to obtain a better class ef recruits, He 
added, that it was his intention to send out a commission to inquire into 
the charges which had been made, against the Commissariat of the Army; 
= -* was happy to state that Sir John M‘Neile would conduct that 

nguiry. 

After a few words from the Earl of SHAFTE 
dropped, and the House adjourned. 


SIR C. NAPIER AND SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 


House of Commons. 

In reply to Captain Duncombe, Sir JAMES GRAHAM said that he 
could not follow the speech of Admiral Napier at the Mansion-house 
without betraying despatches and other communications which it would 
be disadvantageous to the public service, and he preferred submitting to 
the obloquy which had been thrown upon him by the gallant officer ra- 
ther than endanger the public service. It was altogether untrue that 
the fleet under Sir Charles was ill-managed and worse disciplined. The 
only foundation for the statement that he had been deprived of his com- 
mand was, that he had been called upon, when the service in the Baltic 
terminated, to lower his flag. for which there were precedents. He re- 
commended her Majesty not to take any notice of the speech at the Man- 


SBURY, the subject 


sion-house, so that he might not dub himself a martyr as well as a hero. 


WHAT THE NEW MINISTRY PROPOSES. 


Lord PALMERSTON stated the circumstances which had led to the 
late changes in the Ministry, and that the correspondence between Lord 
Derby and himself, with respect to the formation of a Government had 
been incorrectly stated by him in the other House. He had declined to 
take office under Lord Derby, after consulting Lord Lansdowne on the sub- 
Ject, because he did not think, by accepting the proposal, he should give 
be such a Government the strength which the noble earl seemed to think 
is acceptance would afford. Her Majesty then sent for Lord John Rus- 
sell, who had done him the honour of going to him, and he at once said 
that, feeling impressed with the full importance of the crisis in which the 
country stood, he was willing to give every a:sistance in his power, 
mo reserve. But Lord J. Russell having failed, ber Majesty, on 
unday evening, had been pleased to send for him (Lord Palmerston), 
Ne Tuesday he was able to report his success in forming an adminis- 
a ~ agp He considered himself happy in having the valuable assistance 
: r. Gladstone and Sir James Graham in his ministry. He hoped, un- 
on. the present circumstances, the House would not consent to wait the 
he opr of Mr. Roebuck’s committee. The only ground on which 
ie the House to reject it was, that the Government themselves 
ended to perform the duty which was to be assigned to that commit- 


vernment. The of the Admiralty bad appointed a Board to 
superintend the transport service. A commission was now ig to be 
sent out to the Crimea, composed of three civilians, who would have am- 
ple power to amend the sanitary condition of the hospitals, the camp, 
and the ships. (Hear, hear.) 

Many complaints had been made of the system of the Commissariat de- 
partment ; to wg | this a commission was going out, at the head of 
which Sir John M‘Neile would be placed. They would examine into 
their defects, and make the necessary improvements in the commissariat 
arrangements. The Quartermaster-Generals and Adjutant-Generals’ de- 
partments would be removed from the authority of Lord Raglan, and 
placed under Major-General Simpson. An hospital was to be established 
at Smyrna under civilians solely. Lord Panmure was going to remodel 
the medical department at home, and he would also present a bill to 
enable her Majesty to enlist as soldiers men somewhat older than the pre- 
sent limit, and for a shorter period than at present fixed. To facilitate 
the transport in the Crimea arrangements would immediately be made 
to collect animals in Asia Minor for the service of the army. Since the 
present Government had been in office all these things had been done or 
were doing, and he trusted the House would wait for the result of these 
improvements before proceeding with the select committee. The duty of 
a Ministry, however, was to make every effort which could honourably 
and safely be made pod pres. an end to the war by a treaty of ar toe 

Austria and Russia had agreed upon the basis upon which negotiations 

should be commenced, and it was the duty of the British Government to 

see whether geese could be obtained on just and honourable terms. For 

this purpose Lord J. Russell would proceed to Vienna early next week ; 

he would pass through Paris for the purpose of consulting the French 

Government, and through Berlin for the purpose of consulting the Prus- 

sian Government. If he failed in his mission, the country would feel 

that there was no other course to pursue but to go on with the war, and 

he was convinced that the nation would support with alacrity a Govern- 

ment which, having endeavoured to procure peace and failed, was deter- 

mined to on the war with vigour. They, therefore, threw them- 

selves on the generous support of Parliament and the country, which he 

was confident ay would not have to ask for in vain. 

Mr. DISRAELI defended the course taken by Lord Derby, who he re- 
marked, had been influenced by only one consideration, and that was, the 
expediency of procuring, in the present emergency, a powerful Govern- 
ment. Lord Palmerston had, he continued, thought proper to eulogise 
two members of his Cabinet whose administrative abilities had certainly 
not been shown by results. The noble lord had better, in his opinion, 
have been solemnly silent, than to recommend himself to the confidence 
of Parliament, or the assistance of men who had brought on the eountry 
very great, and now universally acknowled calamities, and who had 
been censured by the House of Commons. The improvements mentioned 
by Lord Palmerston, so far from being a reason against the committee 
proposed by Mr. Roebuck, was a censure upon the late Government, who 
had so long neglected, what they were informed were necessary and im- 
portant changes. He urged in support of Mr. Roebuck’s committee, that 
one of the finest armies that had ever left this country had been des- 
troyed, not by the sword of the enemy, but by means so mysterious, that 
a most experienced statesman had confessed, and announced in the 
House, that he could not understand it. It was his intention in every 
way to support the decision of the House. He was in favour for politi- 
cal inquiry into the condition of the army before Sebastopol, and the con- 
duct of the authorities who were entrusted with the arrangements for 
carrying on the war. The mission of Lord John Russell would meet with 
the satisfaction of the country, because every one felt that no one who 


peace which were unworthy of the country, and which would not accom- 
plish that which had compelled us to resort to force of arms; and Mr. 
Disraeli assured Lord Palmerston that he would receive the assistance 
of the country in the prosecution of the war, though the members of the 
opposition could not offer more assistance than they had given to Lord 
Aberdeen’s Administration. In conclusion, he expressed a hope that 
although the same individuals held office in a new form, they had changed 
in a fortnight from continual blunders to extreme excellence. 

Mr. RICH reminded the hon. gentleman that the blunderers to whom 


Cabinet formed by him. 
Mr. ROEBUC 


Administration. 


ing that he should be aiding Lord Palmerston in remodelling the insti- 
tutions of this country, and enforcing energy and vigour into the Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. MUNTZ had supported the motion of Mr. Roebuck when it was 
first brought forward, and he did not, from the arguments of Lord Pal- 
merston, see any reason to change his opinion. 

Some discussion followed, in which Mr. T. Duncombe, Mr. Horsman, 
Mr. E. Ball, Mr. Phinn, Mr, Liddell 
and others took part. 


THE BALTIC FLEET. 
The House went into committee on the Navy Estimates. 


their duty. 


the loss of a single ship. 





“THE OSTEND CONFERENCE.” 


Arx La CuaPe.xe, Oct. 18, 1854, 
To the Hon, Wo. L. Marcy, Secretary of State: 


our consideration. We have arrived at the conclusion and are 

convinced that an immediate and earnest effort ought to be 

Government of the United States to purchase Cuba from 
ice for which it can be obtained, not exceeding the sum of. 





sented through the necessary diplomatic forms to the Supreme Constitu 
of such a character as to challenge the approbation of the world. 


transaction will prove equally honourable to both nations. 


terfere in the matter. 
have brought us to the conclusion; and, for the 
shall specify them under two distinct heads, 


as little delay as possible. 
Spain will prove willing to sell it, because this would 


mote the highest and best interests of the Spanish people. 
The first : “ > on 





tee. The noble lord proceeded to State the intentions of the new Go- 





occupied the position of the noble lord would ever consent to terms of 


he had referred were solicited by Lord Derby to become members of a 


said that the committee which he intended to move on 
Thursday next had already been granted by the House, and the only 
argument urged against it by Lord Palmerston was, that there was a new 
They had shuffled the cards, but they had got the same 
hands. He supposed that their qualities had not changed within the last 
fortnight, when the House declared that they were unfit to hold office. 
He should, therefore, on Thursday next, move for the committee, believ- 


, Mr. D’Eyncourt, Admiral Berkeley, 


Sir J. GRAHAM rose to move two votes, one of £79,000, due on ac- 
count of the excess of expenditure in the year ending March, 1854, and 
£1,958,000 for excess in the current year ending April 1, 1855. A large 
proportion of the second vote was spent in the purchase of Italian hemp, 
sufficient to last one year, which would make the country independent 
of the Baltic supply. It was determined this year to send out to the 
Baltic nothing but steam-vessels, as they had learned from experience that 
sail and steam-vessels could not be manceuvred together, the commander 
having to consider both, was baffled in his arrangements. This would in- 
crease the expenditure, though he believed it would be found advantage- 
ous in the long run next year. Twenty sail of the line would go to the 
Baltic, propelled by steam, and there would be an addition of twenty 
gun-boats and ten floating batteries. Since he bad held office there had 
been an annual decrease on half pay of £182,000, and on civil pensions of 
£1000. He concluded by stating that, considering the circumstances 
under which our fleets had been placed, they had not been neglectful of 

In the Black Sea they were without harbours, and in the 
Baltic a blockade had been kept up with energy and gallantry without 


The several items of Estimates were agreed to, and the House resumed. 


Sim : The undersigned, in compliance with the wish expressed by the 
President in the several confidential dispatches you have addressed to us 
respectively to that effect, have met in Conference, first at Ostend, in 
Belgium, on the 10th and 11th inst., and then at Aix la Chapelle, in 
Prussia, on the days next following up to the date hereof. There has 
been a full and unreserved interchange of views and sentiments between 
us, which we are most happy to inform you has resulted in a cordial co- 
incidence of opinion on the grave and important subjects submitted to 
thoroughly 
made by the 
Spain at any 


= L ine dollars. 
he proposal should, in our opinion, be made in such a manner as to be pre- 


ent Cortes, about to be assembled. On this momentous question, in which 
the people both of Spain and the United States are so deeply interested, 
all our proceedings ought to be open, frank and public. They should be 


We 
firmly believe that in the progress of haman events the time has arrived 


when the vital interests of Spain are as seriously involved in the sale as 
those of the United States, in the purchase of the island; and that the 


r y. ) Under these 
circumstances we cannot anticipate a failure, unless, possibly through the 


malign influence of foreign powers who possess no right whatever to in- 
We proceed to state some of the reasons which 
sake of clearness, we 


First: The United States ought, if practicable, to purchase Cuba with 


Second : The probability is great that the Government and Cortes of 
essentially pro- 
It must be clear to every reflecting mind, that from the 


peculiarity of its geographical position and the considerations attendant 
on it, Cuba is as necessary to the North American Repablic as any of its 


pene members, and that it belongs naturally to that great family of 
tates of which the Union is the providential nursery. From its locality 
it commands the mouth of the Mississippi, and the immense annually in- 
creasing trade which must seek this avenue to the Ocean. On thé nu- 
merous navigable streams measuring an aggregate course of some 30,000 


miles, which disembogue themselves through this magnificent river into 
the Gulf of Mexico, the increase of the population within the last ten 
years amounts to more than that of the entire Union, at the time Louisi- 
ana was annexed to it. The natural and main outlet to the products of 
this entire population, the highway of their direct intercourse with the 
Atlantic and the Pacific States,can never be secure, but must ever be 
endangered while Cuba is a dependency of a distinct power, in whose 
ion it has proved to be a source of constant annoyance and em- 
ment to their interests. Indeed, the Union can never enjoy " 
nor possess reliable security as long as Cuba is not embraced within its 
boundaries. Its immediate acquisition by our Government is of a para- 
mount importance, and we cannot doubt but that it is a consummation 
devoutly wished for by its inhabitants. The intercourse which its proxi- 
mity to our cvasts begets and encourages between the citizens of the 
United States has iu the Fwy oe of time so united their interests and 
blended their fortunes, that they now look upon each other as if en d 
were one people, and had but one destiny. Considerations exist whic 
render delay in the acquisition of this Island exceedingly dangerous to 
the United States. The system of immigration and labour lately organ- 
ized within its limits, and the tyranny and oppression which character- 
ize its immediate rulers threaten an insurrection at every moment, which 
may result in direful consequences to the American people. Cuba has 
thus become to us an unceasing danger, and a permanent cause of anxiety 
and alarm. 
But we need not enlarge on these topics. It can scarcely be appre- 
hended that foreign powers in violation of international law would inter- 
their influence with Spain to prevent our acquisition of the Island. 
ts inhabitants are now suffering under the worst of all possible govern- 
ments—that of absolute despotism, delegated by a distant power to ir- 
responsible agents, who are changed at short intervals, and who are 
tempted to improve the brief opportunity thus afforded to accumulate 
fortunes by the basest means. As long as this system shall endure, hu- 
manity may in vain demand the suppression of the African Slave-trade 
in the Island. This is rendered impossible while that infamous traffic 
remains an irresistible temptation and a souree of immense profit to 
needy and avaricious officials, who, to attain their end, scruple not to 
trample the most sacred principles under foot. The Spanish government 
at home may be well disposed, but experience has proved that it cannot 
control these remote depositaries of its power. Besides, the commercial 
nations of the world cannot fail to perceive and appreciate the great ad- 
vantages which would result to their people from a dissolution of the 
forced and vanatural connection between Spain and Cuba, and the an- 
nexation of the latter to the United States. The trade of England and 
France with Cuba would, in that event, assume at once an important and 
profitable character, and rapidly extend with the increasing population 
and prosperity of the island. But if the United States and every com- 
mercial nation be benefited by this transfer, the interests of Spain would 
also be greatly and essentially promoted. She cannot but see what such 
a sum of money as we are willing to pay for the island would effect in 
the development of her vast natural resources. Two-thirds of this sum, 
if employed in the construction of a system of railroads, would erpavme | 
prove a source of greater wealth to the Spanish people than that open 
to their vision by Cortes. Their prosperity would date from the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of cession. France has already eonstructed continuous 
lines of railroads from Havre, Marseilles, Valenciennes and Strasbourg, 
via Paris, to the Spanish frontier, and anxiously awaits the day when 
Spain shall find herself in a condition to extend these roads through her 
northern provinces to Madrid, Seville, Cadiz, Malaga and the frontier of 
Portugal. This object once accomplished, Spain would become a center 
of attraction for the travelling world, and secure a permanent and profit- 
able market for her various productions. Her fields, under the stimulus 
given to industry by remunerating prices, would teem with cereal grain, 
and her vineyards would bring forth a vastly increased quantity of choice 
wines. Spain would speedily become what a bountiful Providence in- 
tended, she should be—one of the first nations of Continental Europe, rich, 
powerful, and contented. 
While two-thirds of the price of the island would be ample for the 
completion of her most important public improvements, she might, with 
the remaining forty millions, satisfy the demands now pressing so hea- 
vily upon her credit, and create a sinking fund, which would gradually 
relieve her from the overwhelming debt now paralyzing ber energies. 
Such is her present wretched financial condition, that her best Bonds are 
sold upon her own Bourse at about one-third of their par value, while 
another class on which she pays no interest have but a nominal value, 
and are quoted at about one-sixth of the amount for which they were is- 
sued. Besides, these latter are held principally by British creditors who 
may, from day to day, obtain the effective interposition of their own Go- 
vernment for the purpose of coercing payment. Intimations to that 
effect have been already thrown out from high quarters, and, unless some 
new source of revenue shall enable Spain to provide for such exigencies, 
it is not improbable that they may be realized. Should Spain reject the 
present golden opportunity for developing her resources, and removing 
her financial embarrassments, it may never again return. 

Cuba in its palmiest days never yielded her Exchequer, after deduct- 
ing the expenses of its Government, a clear annual income of more than 
a million and a half of dollars. These expenses have increased to such 
a degree as to leave a deficit chargeable on the Treasury of Spain to the 
amount of six hundred thousand dollars. In a pecuniary point of view, 
therefore, the island is an incumbrance, instead of a source of profit, to 
the mother country. Under no probable circumstances can Cuba ever 
yield to Spain one per cent. on the large amount which the United States 
are willing to pay for its acquisition. 

But Spain is in imminent danger of losing Cuba without remunera- 
tion. Extreme oppression, it is now universally admitted, justifies any 
people in endeavouring to relieve themselves from the yoke of their op- 
pressors. The sufferings which the corrupt, arbitrary and unrelenting 
local administration necessarily entails upon the inhabitants of Cuba, 
cannot fail to stimulate and keep alive that spirit of resistance and revo- 
lution against Spain which has of late years been so often manifested. 
In this condition of affairs, it is vain to expect the sympathies of the 
people of the United States will not be warmly enlisted in favour of their 
oppressed neighbors. We know that the President is justly inflexible in 
his determination to execute the neutrality laws ; but should the Cubans 
themselves rise in revolt against the oppression which they suffer, no 
human power could prevent citizens of the United States and liberal- 
miuded men of other countries from rushing to their assistance. Besides, 
the present is an age of adventure, in which restless and daring spirits 
abound in every portion of the world. It is not improbable, therefore, 
that Cuba may be wrested from Spain by a successful revolution, and 
in that event she will not only lose the island, but the price which we 
are now willing to pay for it—a price far beyond what was ever paid by 
one people to another for any province. It may also be remarked that the 
settlement of this vexed question by the cession of Cuba to the United 
States would forever prevent the dangerous complications between na- 
tions to which it may etherwise give birth. It is certain that should the 
Cubans themselves organize an insurrection against the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and should other independent nations come to the aid of Spain in 
the contest, no human power could, in our opinion, prevent the people 
and Government of the United States from taking part in such civil 
war, in support of their neighbours and friends. 

But if Spain, deaf to the voice of her own interest, and actuated by 
stubborn pride and a false sense of honour, should refuse to sell Cuba to 
the United States, then the question will arise, what ought to be the 
course of the American Government under such circumstances? Self-pre- 
servation is the first law of nature with States as well as with individuals. 
All nations have at different periods acted upon this maxim. Although 
it has been made the pretext for committing flagrant injustice, as in the 
partition of Poland, and other similar cases which history records, yet 
the principle itself, though often abused, has always been recognised. 
The United States have never acquired a foot of territory except by fair 
purchase, or, as in the case of Texas, upon the free and voluntary appli- 
cation of the people of that independent State, who desire to blend their 
destinies with our own. Even our acquisitions from Mexico are no ex- 
ception to the rule, because although we might have claimed them by 
the right of conquest, in a just war, yet we purchased them for what 
was then considered by both parties a full and ample equivalent. Our 
past history forbids that we should acquire the Island of Cuba without 
the consent of Spain, unless justified by the great law of self-preserva- 
tion. We must, in any event, preserve our own conscious rectitude and 
our own self-respect. While pursuing this course, we can afford to dis- 
regard the censures of the world, to which we have been so often and so 
| unjustly exposed. After we shall have offered Spain a price for Cuba 

far beyond its present value, and this shall have been refused, it will 
then be time to consider the 
Spain seriously endanger our 





—- does Cuba in the possession of 
oternal peace and the existence of our 
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cherished Union? Should this question be answered in the affirmative, 
then by every law, human and divine, we shall be justified in wresting 
it from Spaia, if we possess the power. And this upon the very same 

nociple that would justify an individual in tearing down the burning 
= of bis neighbour if there were no other means of preventing the 
flames from de-troying his own home. Under such circumstances we 
ought neither to count the cost nor regard the odds which Spain might 
enlist against us. 

We forbear to enter into the question whether the present condition of 
the Island would justify sach a measure. We should, however, be recreant 
to our duty—be unwortby of our gallant forefathers, and commit base 
treason against our posterity, should we permit Cuba to be Africanized 
and become a second St. Domingo, with all its attendant horrors to the 
white race, and suffer the flames to extend to our neighbouring shores, 
seriously to endanger or actually to consume the fair fabric of our Union. 
We fear that the course and current of events are rapidly tending to- 
ward such acatastrophe. We however, hope for the best though we 
ought certainly to be prepared for the worst. We forbear also to inves- 
tigate the present condition of the question at issue between the United 
States and Spain. A long series of injuries to our people have been 
committed in Cuba by Spanish officials, and are unredressed ; but recent- 
ly a most flagrant outrage on the rights of American citizens and on the 
fag of the United States was perpetrated in the herbour of Havana, un- 
der circumstances which without immediate redress, would have justified 
@ resort to measures of war in vindication of national honour. That 
outrage is net only unatoned, but the Spanish Government has deliber- 
ately sanctioned the acts of its subordinates, and assumed the respon- 
sibility attaching to them. Nothing could more impressively teach us 
the danger to which those peaceful relations it has ever been the policy 
of the United States to cherish with foreign nations are constantly ex- 

osed, than the circumstances of that case—situated as Spain and the 
Biited States are, the latter having forborne to resort to extreme 
measures. But this course cannot, with due regard to their own dignity 





as an independent nation, continue. 

And our recommendations now submitted, are dictated by the firm 
belief that the cession of Cuba to the United States, with stipulations as 
beneficial to Spain as those suggested, is the only effectual mode of set- 
tling all past differences, and of securing the two countries against fu- 
ture collisions. We have already witnessed the happy results for 
both countries which followed a similiar arrangement in regard to 
Florida. Yours very respectfully, 

(Signed) James Bucuanan,-—Joun Y. Mason,—Prerre Sous. 


—_——_q———_— 
A GLANCE AT THE HAVANA. 


An occasional correspondent sends us the following letter. 
dates describe the island as tranquil. 


Later 


Havana, 23rd Feb., 1855. 

I have no doubt the American public was astonished by the announce- 
tment that the island of Cuba had been placed in a state of blockade, and 
the city of Havana in a state of Martial Law, by General Concha. But 
although the news was forwarded by the steamer of the 12th inst., on 
which day the bando declaring the fact was published, this mail will be 
the first to announce circumstantially the causes which induced the Cap- 
tain-G: neral to issue so vigorous a decree. 

On Saturday, the 10th, a conspiracy was discovered, with the avowed 
intention of assassinating Concha on the following Thursday, in the The- 
atre de Tacon at the performance of “I Puritani.’’ One Pinto, Chef of 
the Lyceo, was the leader, and it is commonly believed that in his pos- 
session a list of all the persons concerned in the attempt wasfound. Con- 
cha probably supposed, and not unreasonably, that a few Creoles would 
not have ventured to revolutionize the place, withoutrelying on foreign 
assistance of some sort. 

The effect in Havana itself was very little felt for a few days; but as 

the arrests became more numerous and among a class of persons hitherto 
whats suspicion, a great deal of anxiety has been created everywhere. 
What has happened in Havana has also happened in the principal towns 
of the island: arrests having been made, the troops having been sud- 
denly removed, and the volunteers summoned and armed in all direc- 
tions. The men-of-war have been fully occupied with the transport of 
troops. The Havana regiments were moved to the South side, those of 
Matanzas passed through here to the West, and even the salvaguardias 
or police have been embodied as soldiers, and marched out of the city. 
The guardianos or boatmen serve now on board the men-of-war. The 
steamers are stopped all along the coast, impressed into government ser- 
vice, and armed with heavy guns. Passports in the interior of the coun- 
i are scrupulously demanded and examined; and we feel here more 
like the spectators of a state of civil war, than as the denizens ofa friendly, 
peaceable land. 

The Boscawen, 72, Captain Glanville, with the flag of Admiral Fan- 
shawe, sailed hence on Wednesday the 14th, for Bermuda and the North. 
At his departure, 4he Admiral left orders with Captain Phillimore of the 
Medea steamer, to place his vessel at the Captain-General’s disposal ; 
and he immediately took troops on board and sailed for the South side. 
As this circumstance will probably excite much observation in the Uni- 
ted States, it is as well to state that only one Spanish vessel was in har- 
bour on that day, and that General Concha requested the use of this 
steamer in the event of no other of his own flag being disposable for the 
purpose he required. The vessel was only used as a troop-ship for a 
short time by a friendly government, not at war with any other nation, 
on a particular emergency. The act has been a good deal criticised here 
by both Americans and English, of whom there are a great number ; but 
1 think that Admiral Fanshawe merely wished to show by it that our 
government is desirous of preservin the status in quo of this country, 
and of preventing any “piratical” foreign attempt at disturbing its 
peace. 

A week previously, the English squadron here had rather an imposing 
appearance with the Boscawen, Colossus, 80, screwship, Vestal, 26, and 
Espiegle, 14—Those now in harbour are the Vestal, Arab, 14, Buz- 
zard and Medea, steamers, all the rest having sailed, the Colossus for 
England, to join the Baltic fleet, and the Boscawen to investigate the 
logs of the Bermuda on the Cayugas. It iscurious that the public should 
no sooner have their attention directed to Lieut. Jolly and his little West 
India schooner at Greytown, than both these actors disappear altogether 
— scene—Lieut. Jolly by death at Jamaica, and the Bermuda by 
wreck. 

Havana is, as it was, an agreeable place for a resident of a fortnight ; 
but a most uncomfortable, ill-contrived city for a permanent inhabitant. 
Its narrow streets, low houses, noisy bell-chimes, hooting negroes, and 
wonderful “Caller Herring ” and other trades’ cries, amuse while they 

, Strike the stranger; but to sit at an open window day after day, without 

any means of excluding the dust or rain, and to be disturbed by the per- 

petual sound of trumpet, drum, or gunshot; by the sight of hideous ne- 
groes of all varieties of face and country ; by lumbering, creaking ox- 
drays ; by the sweeping of strings of mules or horses with their panier 
loads of cutzears or bandanas, during the day,—and at night by the 
everlasting clamour of cocks, or music of hounds, and the half-hourly 
yell of the serenos (watchmen) proclaiming the hour and the state of the 
weather, is what few full-blooded residents from a more civilized land 
can enjoy for any length of time. 

The hotels here are very inferior, and at the same time expensive. 
Both godliness and cleanliness are wanting, and the provision depart- 
ment generally is miserable in the extreme. Miss Bremer’s plan of 
hiring a house outside the walls is certainly the best for a family wish- 
ing to spend any time here. There is but little society, in the American 
acceptatinn of the word, although a few houses are open to general visi- 
tors on certain evenings ; and the love of amusement must be small, 
when the beautiful theatre is so seldom filled by the Habaneros, however 
excellent the company may be. At present the Creole families must be 
in great distress about their relations who have been arrested in such 
Rambers, and imprisoned in the dreary walls of the “‘ Cabanas”’ fortress ; 

. during a state of martial law, the charge of high treason too often pre- 
supposes guilt before proving it. That the Creoles are qanty disaf- 
fected to the present system of government cannot be doubted. Nine 
out of ten of the principal men in the island feel its bad effects, and 
curse its continuance ; and Concha probably knows this. He discovered 
recently that large cums of money are every month sent out of the coun- 

try, for the purpose of inducing’ the wild spirits of the Continent to 
assist their cause. Probably the North American Colonies had not, prior 
to 1771, one-half so Many grievances to complain of as these planters 
and other Creole inhabitants have. Still, the overt act of rebellion 
must come from within, and not from without ; and I cannot sympathize 
with people who dare not compromise themselves by drawing the sword 
to abuses, but trust to others to fight in their behalf. 

The review of the troops on last Sunday week is, I see, ridiculed by 

the New Orleans press. Concha inspected the troops on horseback, and 
used a carriage in going to and returning from the Pasco de Ysabel, 
where the review took place, Admiral Fanshawe, the Spanish Admiral, 
and severul naval officers attended. The dress of the troops is very well 


adapted to the climate; straw hats and blouses, with rather wide linen 
pantaloons and gaiters, must make the men feel comfortable even under 
exposure to the excessive heat of ere The soldiers are young and 
active ; several regiments are armed with the Minie rifle—the Old-Tower 
flint and steel muskets being given out to the volunteers. They want 
however the solidarité of the French, and the precise discipline of the 
English army. The mountain artillery corps consists of a few companies 
only. Four mules are attached to each gun ; the first carries on a frame 
the small gun; the second the wheels and equipment; the others the 

ammunition ; with four men to each mule. . 
It is certainly painful to see the resources of so fine an island as this 
so little developed ; but the present Governor is a sincere well-wisher to 
Cuba, and devotes all his time to the amelioration of the present sys- 
tem. His task is most difficult, because he has to contend with ignorance 
and prejudice on the part of ll those with whom he comes in contact: 
In my next letter I hope to describe some of the interior and more beau- 
tiful portions of the island on the South Side. The coffee and sugar 
plantations have been so often drawn by visitors, that very little interest 
would be attached to any fresh account of them. In fine, Cuba is a per- 
fect bijou for wealth, beauty, and picturesqueness ; but however beau- 
tiful or wealthy it may be, it derives too much from the hand of nature 
and too little from that of man (except of slave labour) to give the tra- 
veller perfect satisfaction. I hepe our friends in Mississippi will bear in 
mind the tenth Commandment, which has not yet been anoogeel. 
ERAX, 





THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 


A Councrn.—The weather keeps up, but we are told to expect a change 
very soon, and to be prepared for a dreary February and a terrible 
March. There was a Council of War to-day at Lord Raglan’s head- 
quarters, at which Gen. Canrobert, Gen. Bosquet, and several French 
officers assisted or were present. Subsequently, Lord Raglan had a little 
levée of his own Generals, and received visits from the Generals of Divi- 
sion, who also had interviews with the Quartermaster-General at head- 
quarters.—Letter, Jan. 29. 

A Sortie ; THE Granp Dukes ; 4 Last Errort.—There was a serious 
sortie on the French last night, and some desperate fighting in the 
trenches. The Russians were repulsed with loss. Among the dead was 
an officer, richly dressed and covered with orders. He was thought to 
be a general, but it is now believed he was a staff officer of the Naval 
Brigade ; his body was sent back to the enemy. There can be no doubt, 
from the statements of the prisoners, that the Grand Dukes have re- 
turned. A Polish officer is said to have warned us to prepare for an at- 
tack, and to have stated that the Grand Dukes had addressed the sol- 
diers, and called on them to make one more attempt to save Sebastopol. 
If they failed they were assured they would not be asked to fight again— 
if they succeeded, they would be the saviours of their Church and of the 
city, and would be rewarded by both. This may or may not be true, but 
it is certain that great and unusual animation exists in the town. The 
men work busily at the defences, and the thin streaks of smoke from the 
camp fires indicate the arrival of considerable masses of the Russians 
over the Tchernaya, or the table land above it. The new battery be 
have established on these heights is fired at our right and at the Frenc 
pickets incessantly without much effect.—Jbid. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF THE SorTIE—A sortie was made on the French 
on the night of the 28th, in which the Russians were signally defeated, 
and the officer who led the party dangerously wounded and made pri- 
soner. He had just arrived from St. Petersburgh, and was covered with 
military orders. A flag of truce was sent in next day from Sebastopol 
te learn his fate, and propose an exchange. The French have refused 
to give any information about him till his name is divulged. He is be- 
lieved to be a prince of high rank.—Jbid. (from another source) Jan 30. 


Srres ; A Bap Loox-out.—To-day, a spy walked through some of our 
trenches, counted the guns, and made whatever observations he pleased 
besides, in addition to information acquired from the men with whom he 
conversed. He was closely shaven, and wore a blue frockcoat buttoned 
up to the chin, and he stopped for some time to look at Mr. Murdock, of 
the Sanspariel “ bouching” the guns, or putting new vents into them, 
Some said he was like a Frenchman, others that he “‘ looked like a doc- 
tor,’”’. no one suspected he was a Russian till he suddenly bolted away 
down the front of the battery towards the Russians pickets, under a sharp 
fire of musketry, through which he had the singular good luck to escape 
unscathed. Strict orders have been issued, in consequence of this daring 
act, to admit no one into the trenches or works without a written per- 
mission from the proper authorities, and that all persons found loitering 
about the camp shall be arrested and sent to divisional head-quarters for 
examination. On the other hand, our spy who was sent out some time 
ago to report on the condition of the army towards the Belbek, has re- 
turned, and states that he went as far as Simpheropol, that the enemy 
are in some force along the route, but that the cavalry is in a miserable 
condition, and that their horses are lying dead by hundreds all over the 
country.— Ibid, Feb. 1. 





A NEW FOE IN THE BLACK SEA. 


The provisions of the Emperor of Russia concerning the siege of Sebas- 
topol would have almost been realised in Paris during the week, had 
not a singular and mysterious incident aroused us all once more to a 
sense of our danger :—* The Allied Army will be worse than defeated 
before Sebastopol ; it will be forgotten !’’ was the Emperor’s threat when 
he learnt from Menschikoff the serious intention of laying siege to the 
place. This prophety seemed in a fair way of accomplishment during 
the whole of last week, for scarcely was the word once uttered ; but dur- 
ing the last few days all our interest and terror have been aroused anew, 
by the sudden eagerness with which the Minister of War has ordered re- 
searches to be made concerning the “ Boran,” which, like the coup de 
vents des morts off the coast of Brittany, brings death and desolation on 
the Black Sea by its periodical visit in the month of Eebruary. Scientific 
men have been employed in the research of its causes and effects, which 
scem to be terrible enough to justify the sneering remark with which Ni- 
cholas is said to have greeted the announcement of the arrival of the 
combined fleets and armies before the walls of Sebastopal—“ Those walls 
have withstood the yearly visits of the Boran—they will surely be able 
to resist the cannon of the Allies. Ever since the announcement made 
in the bureaux of the Ministére de la Guerre, that the Minister is willing 
to pay for a good memorial upon the subject of the Boran, the Biblio- 
théques have been beset by a crowd of savans ready to contribute their 
share of geographical learning to the slender stock possessed by those 
whose sole business it was to have known the evils and terrors to which 
they were exposing the brave men sent out by their orders to that fatal 
spot. The result of their investigations has filled us with alarm. The 
only comfort we possess amid it all is the assertion made by all the offi- 
cial reports, that the Boran is not a necessity and is uncertain in its 
visits. Once pass the 15th of February, there is no more dread for the 
year. We therefore hope and trust in Providence, to spare us before Se- 
bastopol—and adopt for basis of our hope that belief in the imprévu 
which Guizot once told us was the invariable and faithful ally of igno- 
rance and imprudence. The one report issuing from the Cabinet des 
Cartes of the Ministére de la Marine was ordered to be printed on Mon- 
day for distribution at the War Department. It contains an account 
drawn up with great care, of the havoc made by this coup de vent pecu- 
liar to the Black Sea, during a certain number of years. The report says : 
—It issues from the narrow gorge of mountains 18,000 feet high, bring- 
ing with it ice flakes and hailstones of sufficient magnitude to strike with 
death the cattle in the field, and sometimes sinking ships headforemost. 
The Boran lasts three times twenty-four hours, and is called by the Rus- 
sians the Lord High Admiral “ Morosoff,” as it stands in sole command 


of the whole Russian fleet, and could sink it by a single breath.—Paris 
letter, Feb. 8, 





TWO CLASSES OF PUBLIC SERVANTS. 


For our part, we will frankly confees ourselves rather alarmed at the 
perpetuation of this class of appointments. We are engaged in a death 
struggle with a Titan whose growth exceeds anything in history, and 
which, indeed, has sprung into a gigantic empire within the memory of 
living men. It is all youth and spirit, miles ahead of us, tied by no pre- 
cedents, bound to no class, hampered by no constitution, scarcely even 
softened by the sentiment of nationality. It is a mere conspiracy on the 
largest possible scale for the conquest of the world, with a real autocrat 
at his head. Its discipline, its tactics, its artillery, its devices, are all of 
the newest, and hitherto it seems to have got the advantage over us, 
and to have won even the substantial fruits of our very victories. 
Against this formidable Power, that threatens and impends over modern 
civilization and the liberty of the Old World, we summon to office octo- 
genarians with one foot in the grave, valetudinarians, “martyrs to the 
gout,” and various other terrible disorders—the blind, the deaf, and the 








lame ; the sons of great men ; and, in a word, everybody except men of 
undoubted ability, with no recommendation but their talents and sger- 








vices. There is no doubt that there exists exactly the same variety of 
materials in the British and Russian services ; but, unfortunately, there 
is as little doubt that we select what the Russian Government rejects, 
and reject what they select. They put aside the officer who shows the 
smallest unfitness, and degrade for what we should consider a very ve- 
nial error. Everybody serves with the full knowledge that the Emperor’s 
eye is upon him, and neither merit nor delinquency, achievement nor 
failure, will pass unnoticed or unremembered. With such a system we 
must not pretend to cope, so long as we refuse to employ the very best 
men we can find in the whole of the British empire, in whatever service, 
under whatever name, and in whatever field of action they have won 
their reputation ; and, we will add, whatever their origin, their politics, 
or their friends. Perbaps there are inconveniences in such a course. 
Beit so. But let us choose either one thing or another, Let us not ex- 
pect to be conquerors in the field, and mere partisans, jobbers, or tuft- 
hunters at home.— Times, 


—_o—__—_——_ 


FACTS AND FANCIES, 


Times change, and we change with them, says theproverb. George 
Law is named as a candidate for the place founded and occupied by 
George Washington.—ICt is said that Mr. Monsell, clerk of the Ordnance 
resigns, because the present British Cabinet is likely to be more anti- 
Catholic than its predecessor———A great piscatorial gourmand, being 
called upon to translate the French proverb, “ Tout ce qui brille n’est 
pas doré,”’ replied, without the slightest hesitation, that it clearly meant, 
* Your Brill is not so good as a John Dory.’’——A handsome monumen- 
tal tablet has recently been erected by the sons of the late Sir R. Peel, 
in the parish church of Drayton. The following is the inscription: “ In 
memory of the Right Hon. Sir Rubert Peel, Bart. ; to whom the people 
have raised monuments in many places. His children erect this in the 
place where his body has been buried.””——M. Madoz, the Spanish Min- 
ister of Finance, on the 5th ult. presented to the Cortes his bill for legal- 
izing the sale of the property of the clergy. The measure was received 
with loud applause.——A baronetcy is to be conferred on Mr. Peto, in 
appreciation of his disiaterested and patriotic conduct. We should prefer 
waiting until the Balaklava and Sebastopol rail-road be in operation.-— 
The marriage of the eldest daughter of the Duke de Rianzares and the 
miserable Christina, with Prince Ladislos Czartoryski, is to take place 
very shortly —_—A letter from Frankfort announces the arrest of several 
members of a very mysterious religious sect, at a meeting during the 
night in the open fields in the vicinity of the town, wearing high caps 
adorned with horse-tails on their heads, and carrying in their hands long 
sticks, surmounted with a many-coloured paper lantern.—The death of 
the Dutch historian, Lastdrager, is announced. We fear it will be along 
time yet, before we announce the decease of the last-dragger of our affairs, 
politic and military.——-The Madrid Gazette remarks that, for the first 
time, the Imperial Almanack of St. Petersburg, for 1855, mentions 
“Queen Maria Isabel Luisa’ among the reigning sovereigns of Europe. 
——lIn Croatia, a proclamation by the authorities, summons all persons 
to a general wolf-hunt. The proclamation contains the statement that 
the district of Agram is roamed by troops of wolves, which not only en- 
danger the high roads, bnt threaten the human population of the villages. 
——tThe English missionaries to the Jews in Poland are banished. 
Their printing and bookbinding establishments, library, and chapel 
have been appropriated by the government, and are offered for sale-—— 
The well-known antiquarian and linguist, Professor Lepsius, at the insti- 
gation of the Chevalier Bunsen, has completed an alphabet containing 
the sounds and letters of all the languages in the world——The inhabi- 
tants of Cognac have subscribed 30,000 francs, with which brandy has been 
purchased for the benefit of the allied troops in the Crimea.——The Czar 
is reported to have said to the Assembly of Nobles on the occasion of 
the New Year: “ I shall remain amongst you until the end of March, when 
I shall have to begin the war?’’ Pompous phrases don’t go far now-a-days. 
—tThe Foreign Legion, it is said, will assemble at Heligoland for drill. 
Wooden huts are to be forthwith erected for their reception. In the mean- 
time, where are the men ?——Fanny Kemble has been reading ‘“ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” at Exeter Hall, London, with great successs. 
There was an accompaniment of Mendelssohn’s Music.——lIt is shown by 
a Parliamentary paper recently issued that the cost of the fandedjand un- 
funded public debt, as interest and management (exclusive of £16,196 16s. 
2d., the interest on donation and bequests), amounted in the year ended 
the 5th January to £27,726,960 14s.—— At Metz, on the Ist ult, the Rhine 
was completely frozen over to a considerable thickness——-At the date 
of the latest advices from England, Miss Martineau was so dangerously 
ill as to leave no hope for her recovery. Her disease is enlargement of 
the heart.——A German translation of the works of Dr. Channing has 
just been completed at Berlin.——Rachel, in her new part of La Czarine, 
by Scribe, has not met with much success.——A_ steam-vessel from Nor- 
way arrived in the East India Docks, London, the other day entirely la- 
den with game from that country consisting of ptarmigan (or white grouse) 
black game, cock of the wood, capercailzie, and Hagel hens.——The Har- 
pers have in press a volume of miscellanies from Mr. Bancroft’s pen, 
written from time to time within the last thirty years.——A very fine 
collection of ancient and modern pictures, the property of Mr. Granville 
Sharp Oldfield of Baltimore, is advertised for sale}by auction in that city. 
The sale eommences on the 15th of May.——Saturated solution of camj 
phor is recommended as an antidote against the effects of strychnia.— 
Thackeray has been requested to become a candidate for the Presidency 
of the Associate Societies of the Edinburgh University. He declines, 
under the expectation that he will be in this country, next winter and 
spring. We believe he may be expected, ere many months have passed 
by.——Mr. Joseph G. Shands, of St. Louis, has invented a new and in- 
genious application of the common paddle-wheel, in which all the shock 
of the dip and the weight of the lift of the common propeller or paddle- 
wheel now in use are avoided. Whilst the wheel is revolving, the pad- 
dies are always at right angles with the water and vertical to the shaft 
around which they revolve. The St. Louis Republican speaks highly 
of the success of this invention.——Prescott has completed, after a ten- 
years’ labour, his History of the Reign of Philip the Second. It will 
be published in three volumes.——A slice from one of the adjuncts of 
Mont Blanc fell into the Valley of the Arve, on the 26th of January. 
No damage was done to the inhabitants.—-One of those public nuisances, 
a speculator in tickets, was recently ejected from the vestibule of the 
Broadway Theatre. He brought an action against the police officer who 
performed the necessary duty ; but we are glad to say he was nonsuited. 
——Skating has been all the rage on the ornamental waters of the Lon» 
don parks lately. An officer of the Guards drove a one-horse sleigh 
across the Serpentine ; the cocknies were astounded at the feat——A 
correspondent of the daily press, says the Courier des Etats Unis, has 
given verbatim some of the Duke of Marlborough’s despatches concerning 
the siege of Toulon, as an original communication of to-day from the 
Crimea.—tThe Crystal Palace Company have declared a dividend of 5s 
per share, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, for the half-year ending 
the 3lst of December. The amount expended up to the present time is stated 
at 1,132,338/—-The Church of England, says the Toronto Colonist, seems 
to be gaining groundinIreland. During the past year, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners of that country made grants for the building of twenty-five 
new churches, (the largest previous number was ten,) and for repairs in 930 
already erected. For the former there was an appropriation of £15,080, 
and for the latter £31,261.——The market price of lions at Natal appears 
to be £7 10s. ; at least three “ beautiful” and healthy forest kings were 
sold recently in the market for £22 10s——-The Volga is to be made 
navigable from Astrakan to the Caspian Sea, and acompany to be called 
the “‘ Golden Fleece” is authorised to work the gold-mines in Siberia. 
—Count Abel Hugo is dead, at his residence in Paris. He was the 
elder brother of M. Victor Hugo the poet.——The Asiociation for the 
Vindication of Scottish Rights has very prudently resolved not to press 
the claims of Scotland on the Legislature at the present time——It is 
said in Paris that Prince Napoleon is about to be married to one of the 
Princesses of the Royal Family of Wurtemberg.—Several able divers 
from London and Paris have passed through Lyons on their way to the 
Crimea. They were there joined by one of the most experienced divers 
of that city ——* Forty families,” says a Hesse Cassel journal, “ belong- 
ing to Neustadt, a little town of the Electorate, have gone over from the 
Catholic to the Protestant Evangelical Faith. The Cassel Consistory im- 
mediately sent a clergyman to provide for their spiritual wants.””——On 
the nomination of Prince Albert, Lord Dundonald has been elected an 
Honourary Elder Brother of the Corporation of the Trinity-house ——The 
Hamburg Correspondent says, the Emperor Francis Joseph intends to 
place himself at the head of the army in the event of war breaking out 
with Russia, and that he will be assisted by Field-Marshal de Hess; a 
very safe resolve.——The railway between Alexandria and Cairo a dis- 
tance of 130 miles, is now complete, with the exception of the three 
bridges on the two branches of the Nile and the Delta Canal——Mr. 
Hume M. P., is so seriously indisposed as to be unable to leave his seat 
in Norfolk.——The British Association for the Advancement of Science 
will hold their annual meeting in Glasgow in the month of September 
next,_—“ Charming weather,” says every one to his neighbour, both 
having faces begrimed, and eyes bleared, and mouth choked with dust. 
We confess we think that “fine weather” in New York is detestable, 
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Give us, rather, a emall daily deluge.——Meyerbeer is said to be engaged | 
in composing a new cradle-song to be dedicated to the Empress of Austria | 
on the sao be of the birth of a prince—or princess.--—Capt. Elliott, of 
H.M.S. James Watt, bas replied to Admiral Napier’s remarks on the bad 
discipline existing on board the Baltic fleet, and, speaking for bis own 
ship, indignantly denies it.——The Prussian General d’Asler, the designer 
of the fortress ot Ebrenbreitstein (Coblence), has died in Berlin.——Rus- 
sian travellers, who have arrived at Lubeck, from Moscow, state that 
the nobles are very discontented at the continual levies of men, which 
take so many hands away from agricultural pursuits.——A sergeant in 
the 93d says in a letter :—“ Our General (Sir Colin Campbell) keeps us 
all in merriment by the frank jocularity of bis disposition. He declares 
us to be the best soldiers, but the ‘ thrawnest’ deevils, he ever came across. 
——Mr. Angus Reach, one of our smartest writers of light literature, has 
been smitten with paralysis, and will never again put pen to paper. 
says @ London jourual, and we most sincerely regret it.——The great 
sea-serpent has been seen again. He was much as usual.——Mr. Sidney 
Herbert bas been re-elected M. P. for South Wiltshire, without opposi- 
tion. Mr. Ricardo bas been returned for Windsor, in place of Lord Charles 
Wellesley, who gave up his seat, in consequence of bad health.——Mr. 
C. Kean bas renewed his lease of the Princess’s Theatre for a term of 
some years——Mr. Gye intends to decorate anew Covent Garden The- 
atre before the commencement of his Opera season——Madame Gold- 
schmidt (Jenny Lind) has now two children. She is about to sing sacred 
music in London. Time or maturity is said to have impaired her voice. 
—tThe poor Bomarsundians are said to be paying dearly for their tempo- 
rary conquest by the allies. About seventy inhabitants have already been 
arrested in suspicion of having aided them.——The old South Sea House 
in the city of London in to be sold at auction. The South Sea Company 
was originated by Harley, Earl of Oxford, in 1711, for the discharge of 
nearly ten millions of public debt, and in 1853-4 the South Sea Stock was 
converted or paid off. The building occupies more than half an acre of 

ound, and its value for building purposes is of course enormous.— 

hree foreigners have enlisted into the 2d. Somerset Militia ; two French- 
men and one German.—aA new bullet, the invention of Mr. N. G. Saun- 
toun, C. E., has been tested at one of the police-stations, Liverpool. 
When fired, it expands from 24 inches to 30 inches, and acts as a sword, 
cutting horizontally throughout the whole of its course. These bullets 
are made of brass, and resemble, in some respects, the Minie rifle ball ; 
they require no change of the firearms now in use.——The Board of 
Ovlinate are about to construct barracks for 1,000 additional mea at the 
western heights of Dover.——An American ship-canal around the Falls 
of Niagara is again a subject of newspaper discussion.——A_ deputation 
of Mormons has recently visited Brantford,C.W. By the way, the editor 
of this paper disclaims any connection with the noted Brigham Young. 
—tThe Atlantic and St. Lawrence rail-road is leased to the Grand 
Trunk Company for 999 years.——In the coming season, Chicago will 
trade directly with Europe. Freight from Liverpool will, it is said, be 
lower than from New York A German Opera is announced at Niblo’s. 
——Mr. Bennett of the Herald is about to bring libel-suits against the 
Tribune and the Express. The ee get a harvest in these days out 
of the press.——There has been another “ difficulty at Grey Town be- 
tween an American party and the natives. The accounts of it are very 
contradictory—_—A compressible Life-boat is on exhibition. We have 
not seen it; but the suggestion is a good one and praticable. 











Sr. VaLentine’s Day at THE Post-Orrice.—The total number of let- 
ters posted during St. Valentine’s Day and stamped at the London district 
office, amounted to the unprecedented number of 240,000, or a quarter of 
a million within one hundred, and this in the “ London District’ alone. 
Besides these there were about 10,000 “ bye’’ letters aud 100,000 at least 
destined for the provinces and places beyond sea, which were transferred 
to the Inland Department. The grand total, therefore, reached 350,000. 
It is estimated that of this number, at least 140,000 were sacrificed to the 
fame of St. Valentine, as about 100,000 is now the February daily ave- 
rage. Taking the number posted on Valentine’s Day and stamped at the 
Post-Office during the day, as forwarded to the reporter by the authori- 
ties, at 240,900 letters, we gather therefrom the following amusing statis- 
tical facts. In the making of them, 502 reams of paper would be used 
up ; the cost of the valentines, averaging each one of the 140,000 at 4d., 
would be £2,333 6s. 8d.; the postage of the 249,900 would realise £1,004 
3s. 4d.; the height to which a pile would reach, supposing the number 
was laid one upon the other at the rate of a dozen to the eighth of an 
inch, would be 209 feet 2 inches, or 7 feet 2 inches higher than the Monu- 
ment at Fish-street-hill ; while the whole of them would extend in a line, 
if opened, allowing 18 inches width to,each, to a distance of 864 miles 
and 243 yards, nearly as far as from London to Dover by the South- 
Eastern line of railway.— English paper. 




















BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS. 


N®; 539 BROADWAY.—Monday Evening, March 12, and for 
ONE WEEK ONLY. By special request. The Grand” Burlesque on the Opera of 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
in Four Acts, with new Scenery and Dresses. 
N.B.—Positively no disappointment, as ali the Artists in this Establisnment are capable of 
performing the characters allotted. 
Concert at 734 o’clock. Tickets 25 cents. 


EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, 


OUPIL & CO. respectfully inform the public that they will 
have on exhibition, for a short time ouly, at their Fine Art Gailery, Ne. 366 Broadway, the 
Painting by Horace VERNET. 
THE BRETHREN OF JOSEPH. 


Subscriptions fora fine Engraving thereof will be received. Admission free. 


Reserved seats, 50 cents. 





Proprietors. 





Exchange at New York on London, 10934 @ 10934. 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1855. 








Waiting for the News. 

Pen in hand, on this Friday afternoon, and expecting every moment 
to hear the Liverpool steamer of the 24th ult. announced, we are not in- 
clined to trouble our readers with many remarks on the budget of the pre- 
ceding week. Yet it must be told that, at the time of our last issue, 
the mail of the 17th had not come to hand, and that the Halifax tele- 
graph is apt to lead one into mistakes and omissions. Thus we had Lord 
John Russell fairly started-off for Vienna, whilst indisposition was de- 
taining him in London ; and on the other hand Sir James Graham lying 
invalided on his couch at the Admiralty, whilst he was in the House of 
Commons making brief rejoinder to Sir Charles Napier’s rigmarole at- 
tack. So also, Lord Palmerston did not confine his remarks in the House, 
on the evening of the 16th ult., to a statement of the negotiations that 
put him into the Premiership. He touched on sundry other topics, to 
the record of which we advise the reader to turn, though we care not to 
Comment upon much that his Lordship said. It will be observed how- 
ever that he kicks hard against Mr. Roebuck’s Committee of Enquiry. 
We believe that in one way he might have staved it off—namely by sta- 
ting that the leading bunglers and shirkers in the Crimea had been at 
Once recalled. In the meantime, Sidney Herbert, the new Colonial Mi- 
nister, (Heaven save the mark!) declared on the hustings, but a day 
or two previously, when he was re-elected for South Wiltshire, that an en- 
quiry was indispensable. There is a difference however between him and 
Mr. Roebuck—he thinks that the Government ought to make it! If the 
House of Commons consent to this, it might as well have allowed Lord 
Aberdeen to remain where he was. Indeed we begin already to mistrust 
the pet of the people. Lord Seat on’s appointment was bad enough ; but 
now we are to have Maj.-Gen. the Hon. G. Anson in the important office 
of Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies! There never was a groseer 
instance of court favouritism. One of the most popular men, personally, 
that ever lived, this lucky General has seen literally nothing cf real cam- 


paigning. So we go on, hoping against hope, and wondering when the 
Patience of the people will be exhausted. 


The London Times’ correspondent before Sebastopol, in his letter of 
ce than usual, of important move- 
ily undertaken. We can only wait 


the Ist ult. speaks with more confiden 
ments on both sides about to be speed 


in patience for the news. We have ceased to expect any thing, and 
almost to trust any one. 





Canada. 
The good city of Montreal has been in an agreeable tumult of festivity, 
under circumstances that fally justify rejoicing. On Monday evening 
last, Sir Edmund and Lady Head arrived there from Quebec; on Tues- 
day his Excellency formally inaugurated the Exhibition of the Industry 
and Products of Lower Canada, and was subsequently entertained at a 
public banquet ; on Wednesday, a levee was held by the Governor Ge- 
neral at Donegana’s Hotel, and Lady Head atterwards received the beauty 
and fashion of Montreal and the neighbourhood. All went well. The 


So | novel sight of triumphal arches welcoming the Sovereign’s representa- 


tive betokens, we hope, a better political understanding between the 
chief of the government and the people of the Province, than has been 
witnessed of late years. The Addresses delivered were by no means of 
the customary common-place order ; and Sir Edmund Head’s replies to 
them had the rare merit ofbeing pertinent and simple. We havealready 
mentioned, we believe, that the choicest and best-approved articles now 
exhibited will be despatched to Paris—if so the Judges advise—there to 
take place in the vast halls erected for the purposes of the ensuing Expo- 
sition. We wish Canada a goodly share of the Parisian prizes. The 
competitors at Montreal number about three hundred, the two races, 
French and British, being about equally; represented. Mr. Logan, the 
Provincial Geologist, has earned, we see, commendations in advance. 
The withdrawal of the Imperial troops from Canada—for the last regi- 
ment, the 16th, is said to be under orders for the Crimea—has naturally 
enough turned attention toa scheme of defence against internal rioting 
or external attack. And here let it be said that, so far as we can gather, 
there is not the least apprehension as to the durability of peaceful rela- 
tions with this Republic. At the same time a mysterious belief appears 
to exist in some quarter, that certain Anglo-phobists on this side of the 
lines may be wicked enough and stupid enough to make, some day, an 
unexpected assault on Canada. We have no such belief ourselves ; and 
for the sake of the poor deluded victims who might be led on such a 
fool’s errand, we trust there is no foundation for it. Still, since armies 
cannot be improvised at the time of need, it has been wisely determined 
that local forces must be organised. The Commissioners appointed by the 
government to consider and report upon the whole question have re- 
cently concluded their labours, and the result has been made public. They 
recommend the raising of a Volunteer Militia force, of 1,542 men for 
Canada East, and 2505 for Canada West, to be distributed into 16 troops 
of cavalry, 7 field batteries of artillery, 5 companies of foot artillery, and 
50 of riflemen. Furthermore, it is recommended that efficient measures 
be adopted for arming the Sedentary Militia ; that the Imperial govern- 
ment be invited to bear the expense, which might be met by the sale of 
the now useless barracks and public buildings ; that a Provincial Marine 
be established at certain points on Lakes Ontario and Erie, composed of 
350 men, or 50 men at each of the seven enumerated stations, which are 
Kingston, Cobourg, Toronto, Hamilton, Port Stanley, Dunville, and Oak- 
ville; and finally that a Police foree, numbering about 520, be set on 
foot. For the details of these various measures we really cannot find 
room. 

It seems to be at last settled that the seat of government will be trans- 
ferred, next Autumn, to Toronto. It is surely time that the expense and 
inconvenience of these periodical migrations were cut short, and that the 
Canadian Executive and Legislature were blessed with “local habitation. ”’ 
—The proposed abolition of postage on newsparers appears to be hailed 
with great satisfaction—We notice in Toronto the formation of a Pro- 
testant Alliance. There is a good and an evil side to almost every thing 
human ; nor need it be added that this is the case with Associations that 
may tend to keep alive religious dissensions. Let us not, however, be 
construed as disapproving.—The first locomotive has crossed the Nia- 
gara river, by the Suspension bridge. Here is, or ought to be, another 
bond of good-will between the neighbours. 





The Last Doings of Congress. 

The Federal Legislature brought itssession to a close, on Sunday last, 
at about the hour when Clergymen from their pulpits are enjoining upon 
their congregations the importance of keeping holy the Sabbath day. It 
may be observed however that the Decalogue did npt contemplate a 
Fourth of March ; and that anything less than an almost uninterrupted 
sitting of thirty-six hours, on the part of both Houses, would have left 
much public business unfulfilled, and sent many worthy gentlemen home, 
short of very essential appropriations. 

As no acts have been passed that bear politically upon the relations of 
Great Britain or other foreign countries with the United States, our con- 
cern with the doings of Congress is very limited. No attempt even has 
now been made to put “ ten millions” at the disposal of the President, 
wherewith to maintain the national honour, always—if orators be cre- 
dited—on the point of being bearded by some one. Perhaps the Admi- 
nistration is more peaceably disposed, than it seemed to be, when it came 
into office. Perhaps it wisely takes warning by what passes across the 
water, and perceives that even a necessary war is a prodigious calamity ; 
and that money may be more profitably invested than in transportation 
and gunpowder. Perhaps—but it mattersnot. On the whole, we incline 
to think that there have been fewer breathings of defiance than usual, 
during this past session, against the rest of the civilized world, for we 
must be pardoned for considering General Cass’s denunciations as‘ an- 
nual flowers’’—of speech. 

Yes—no—yes ; this was the touch-and-go course of the large appro- 
priation for the Collins steamers heretofore mentioned. It was passed by 
both Houses, with a modest and very desirable little clause taking away 
from Congress the power of annulling the engagement by the usual six 
months’ notice. The President, with great moral courage, under the 
circumstances, took the liberty of vetoing the bill. His message hereon 
was a singularly well -written document ; nevertheless, it drew from two 
or three Representatives a torrent of denunciation gd a cry that the 
liberties of the country were indanger. The threatened revolution was 
however averted and the Collins Company, we hope, appeased, by the bu- 
siness like tact of an obliging Senator. In the twinkling of an eye, he 
tacked on this mail-steamer appropriation to some other bill about to be 
rushed through the Legislature, after lopping off the objectionable 
clauses. It passed. And so the country was saved; and those really 
splendid vessels the Baltic, Pacific and Atlantic, will not be sold to Louis 
Napoleon. 

Only two or three other matters seem to claim our notice.—In the 
first place, Republican simplicity at foreign Courts has been tried and 
found wanting. Mr. Marcy’seffort to bring it into fashion, by enjoining 
American representatives to appear in their ordinary costume on State 
occasions, is evaded orreluctantly obeyed. At least, an increased allow- 
ance to Ministers abroad takes the sting out of this Spartan severity.— 
Secondly, after the shabby treatment of the New York ship-owners by 
Senator Fish, exposed by Mr. M. H. Grinnell and others ata public 
meeting at the Exchange, two or three weeks since, an Emigrant Pas- 
senger Bill has become law, by which we believe that the comfort of 
the poor voyagers is notably increased, and indeed the best of all possi- 
ble securities for their lives at least is exacted. A mulct of ten dollars per 
head is to be levied on the ship, fer every individual over eight years of 








age who may die at sea. This wears the air of an enforced life-assurance, 





or perhaps of a bold defiance of ship-fever and cholera. Still, humanity 
must be the gainer—Lastly, and this touches some foreigners pretty 
closely, and is not to be overlooked, we find it recorded in a very unob- 
tru sive way that on Friday last, in the Senate, on the motion of Mr. 
Seward, the claim of Mr. W. H. De Forest of New York for damages, to 
the amount of $12,000, for property destroyed by the bombardment of 
Greytown, was referred to the “ proper department,’’ with directions 
that “such sum be paid as may be due.” Here is a principle estab- 
lished.—Four new regiments are to be raised. 

We should be very sorry to copy into these columns any of the dia- 
tribes on the morale of not a few Congressmen, in which certain of our 
vivacious contemporaries are wont to indulge. We decline even to be- 
lieve the bulk of their charges. Still, as comparison between the Legis- 
la ture of this country and our own is in a manner forced upon us, we 
may say that whilst place and promotion are the grease too often and 
too disgracefully employed upon our machinery of Parliament, direct 
pec uniary interest in claims and appropriations is here similarly misap- 
plied. There is but little to choose, so far as principle is concerned. 
Public affairs at home, we learn to our sorrow, are scandalously mis 
managed; yet immediate trafficking is rarely charged upon our law- 
makers. Here, on the other hand, there is a fairer outside; but for the 
inner movements—the local press makes curious and startling revela- 
tions. 





A Curious Chapter in Diplomacy. 
No small excitement has followed the publication of a mass of papers 
communicated to Congress on Saturday last, being neither more nor less 
than the correspondence between the State department at Washington 
and Mr. Soulé in Europe, respecting the acquisition of Cuba by the United 
States. 
It has been hitherto generally known that, in the Autumn of last year, 
Mr. Marcy directed the American Ministers at London, Paris, and Madrid, 
to bring their joint wisdom to bear upon this mooted question. Thence 
ensued several meetings of those gentlemen at various places, designat- 
ed in common parlance as “The Ostend Conference.” From Aix.-la- 
Chapelle, on the 18th of October, the result of their deliberations was 
embodied in a despatch, which has been copied far and wide, and to which 
also notwithstanding its prolixity we are bound to give place. There is 
not indeed much novelty in the arguments that it adduces; they have 
been put forward in various shapes from time to time. Its peculiarity 
lies in its absurd exaggeration of facts—the looseness of principle which 
it advocates—the patent attempt to bolster up its scheme of lawless 
violence, under the guise of self-preservation—and above all, in the posi- 
tion of the men who have boldly put their names to a document of 
such disreputable character. On each of these points we might dwell at 
length, were the subject a fresh one and were our space less limited. As 
it is, we must leave this redoubtable trio to the reproofs administered to 
them by the press of their own country, which have been scathing to the 
last degree. 

When the reader of the tripartite letter has vented his indignation at 
the cool readiness with which a robbery is proposed, in default of a bar- 
gain being struck ; when he has in his mind contrasted the feebleness of 
this composition with the cogency of Mr. Everett’s despatch to Lord John 
Ressell, on a well-remembered occasion that had also reference to Cuba ; 
when he has smiled at the gratuitous advice tendered to Spain, as to the 
most judicious manner in which she could invest the sum to be offered 
her, which though left blank in the published copy, is currently said to 
have been one hundred and twenty millions of dollars (!) ; and when he 
has laughed atthe clap-trap style in which the Union is needlessly set 
down as “ cherished,” and the hacknied politicians’ ‘‘ rectitude” is dub- 
bed as “‘ cunscious’’—he may perhaps ask himself to what end such a let- 
ter could have been designed. Mr. Marcy bad the gentiemea concert a 
plan for simultaneously forwarding negotiations at the Capitals to which 
they were respectively accredited ; they send him in reply asort of mani- 
festo, made up of all the worst points in all the worst papers and speeches 
of the fillibustering genus, that have beenin circulation during these two 
or three years past. There is scarcely a syllable on the main point in. 
doubt, namely the state of the Spanish mind on the subject ; nor is there 
any index whatever given to the views of the French and British govern- 
ments. It is scarcely supposable that the Executive wanted prompting 
as to the value of the prize at which it grasped, or a re-hash of the com- 
mon clamour for having it at allhazards. Still, this is what the Executive 
received as the fruit of this precious Ostend Conference. Are some of 
our neighbours wrong in supposing that the laboured and unworthy com- 
pilation was intended to serve a political purpose here? For the rest, 
it now comes to light by Mr. Marcy's answer, that the President was 
no! disposed to adopt, and proffer to Spain, the Ostend alternative of pur - 
chase or seizure ; and so Mr. Soulé was ordered to back down to a more 
decent position in his negotiations at Madrid; and so he threw up his 
appointment ; and so he returned home. What next, with so doughty a 
kaight-errant, it would be hard to predict. Perhaps however you recol- 
lect the pithy warning sent to King John, when Richard I. escaped from 
his prison in Austria: ‘ Look well to yourself; the devil has broken 
loose.” . 

It is strange, when a man’s slight classical lore has become altogether 
rusty from disuse, how the memory will cling to the doggrel dog-latin 
that school-boys generally affect! Thus in searching about for the mo- 
ral of this affair, two or three couplets will force themselves upon our 
recollection ; though it is only by applying to them an interpretation 
borrowed from our neighbours around us, that the point of them can be 
seen. They run thus: 

Tres fratres stolidi 
Took a boat, to sail to Philippi. 

That is to say, according to the——and the——, that Messrs. Bucha- 
nan, Mason, and Soulé, embarked, vid Cuba, on a voyage from Europe to 
the White House. The doggrel proceeds: 

Stormum surgebat ; 
Et boatum overturnebat. 

Which means according to the same authorities, that an unexpected 
squall from Washington capsized the bark, in which Messrs. Soulé, Ma- 
son, and Buchanan had adventured. The conclusion is as follows : 


Omnes drownerunt, 
Qui swimmere non potuerunt. 


Is it a supposition too far strained, that if Messrs. Mason, Buchanan, and 
Soulé don’t effect a landing on some other platform, they will be politi- 
cally swamped? 





‘. 


An Example worth Following. 

We had no room last week for a report of the annual celebration of St. 
David’s day on the Ist inst., by the Benevolent Society of this city which 
bears the name of the patron Saint of Wales. Yet though the omission 
may be pardoned, on the ground of the strong family likeness running 
through occasions of this sort, we could not forgive ourselves if we failed 
to call the attention of certain of our fellow-countrymen here to a few 
words that fell from Mr. Miles, the worthy President of the associated 
Welshmen. Not to make a long story of it—he dwelt with a well-placed 
and most enviable complacency upon the fact, that during ihe hardships 
of this hard winter there had been no peculiar demand upon the charita- 
ble sympathies of those whom he addressed. Having had the pleasure 
of hearing him, we awaited the explanation with no little curiosity, It 





was a very simple one. The mechanics and labourers, to whom he al- 
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luded, had not been exempt from the trials attendant on a season of short 
work ; but their prudence and forethought had anticipated the evil day. 
They have well-organized and well-supported Benefit Societies amongst 
them : from these—the legitimate source of it—the needy and afflicted 
dhad derived assistance. It was well remarked by Mr. Miles, that in the 
‘matter of self-respect alone there is a wide difference between being the 
recipient of the bounty of others, and drawing out a portion from the 
joint-stock fund to which one’s-self bas contributed. 

There are—we are glad to know it and say it—some members of the 
British family amongst us, who are always busy in devising schemes for 
alleviating human misery, and in doing the utmost amount of good, with 
a rather scanty supply of means. Will they be pleased to take into con- 
sideration the possibility and the propriety of getting up Benefit So- 
cieties of this kind. We might enlarge upon their advantages ; but it is 
needless to do so. These are undeniable in a general sense ; and the in- 
stance to which we invite attention gives them at the moment peculiar 
significance. agus 
St. Luke and St. George; St. George Victorious. 

The first bout between these most estimable Saints—and most heartily 
do we trust that it may be the last—has terminated in favour of the par- 
ticular object of our regard. During these two or three weeks past, no- 
tices of certain law-proceedings between them have appeared in our 
columns. The bill for an injunction against Mr. Barclay and Mr. Bunch, 
filed by the N. Y. Life Insurance and Trust Company (as already ex- 
plained), was on Saturday last dismissed with costs, by Judge Betts, of 
the U. S. District Court. 


Bulletins. 

The usages of elder Europe furnish our brethren here with frequent op- 
portunities for making sport at our expense. Nevertheless, it is not up} 
usual to find them imitating the journalists across the water. Thus, 
when Royalty has a touch of croup or measles or other malady, the issue 
of regular Bulletins has become systematic, in the countries which look 
up to a Court as the fountain of honour and the centre of interest. So 
latterly bas the practice obtained here; but with a difference. A row 
occurs in a brothel or a bar-room, and a prize-fighter or a bully has his 
 < head broken. Forthwith,—in place of regretting that it was not his 
neck, or ignoring such persons and such localities,—-some of our most re- 
putable newspapers here commence the issue of verified announcements 
as to the sufferer’s state of health. Every one to his taste ; but we are at 
a loss to know what class of persons bas the smallest concern about the 
swelling of Tom’s head or the blackening of Bill’s eye. We are very 
much indebted to our daily contemporaries for their able regulation of 
the affairs of all Europe (Sebastopol included); but when we come to 
their Bulletins, we generally “ skip.” 

Since the above was written, we are told that one of the “ Fancy,” 
who has recently been under the care of the doctors and the reporters, has 
gone the way of all flesh. Will he be honoured with a public funeral? 


An Imperial Bid for Republican Aid. 

The Herald announces that an autograph letter from the Czar to Pre- 
sident Pierce strongly urges the latter to join in an offensive and defensive 
alliance with him. Enormous importance is attached to such a manu- 
script, just as if it were one whit the less a cunning device. We doubt 
whether Mr. Marcy will lend a greedy ear to all the cajoleries of St. Pe- 
tersburg. In the meantime Barnum ought to bid for the document, if 
there be such an one really in existence.—The same journal announces 
an impending dissolution of the Union. California and other Pacific 
states and districts are about to set up for themselves! 


The Sardinian Emigrants. 

The Sardinian ship Des Geneys is at Quarantine, and the condition of 
her passengers having undergone examination, they are all permitted to 
Jand. It may be remembered that the Mayor has taken strong grounds 
‘against the importation of criminals and paupers.—We are glad to find 
the Mayor now taking action against the impositions of emigrant-runners. 


Mrvor MinisTeRIAL MovemEnts.—Lord Goderich has declined to accept 
the Secretaryship of the India Board, vacated by the resignation of Mr. 
Lowe.—No appointment has, we believe, been yet made in the room of 
Mr. Peel as Under Secretary for the Colonies.—The Right Hon. Henry 
Fitzroy resigns the office of Under Secretary for the Home department, 
the duties of which he has so creditably discharged during the last two 
years.— Times. 


Drama. 


“That true merit was the Son of Virtue and Honour ; but that there was 
likewise a spurious child who usurped the name, and whose parents were 
Vanity and Impudence”—is, as Dean Swift remarks, poetically demonstrable. 
Also, “that the false Merit filled the ante-chambers with a crew of his depen- 
dents and creatures, such as projectors, schematists, occasional converts to a 
party, prostitute flatterers, starveling writers, buffoons, shallow politicians, 
empty orators, and the like, who all owned him for their patron.” These points 
I extract from the ‘‘ Poetical Genealogy, and Description of Merit,” for the 
especial benefit of Mr. Burton, adding to them a brick from Lacon: “Some 
men who know that they are great are so very haughty withal and insufferable, 
that their acquaintance discover their greatness only by the tax of humility 
which they are obliged to pay, as the price of their friendship. Such charac- 
ters are as tiresome and disgusting in the journey of life, as rugged roads are 
to the weary traveller, which he discovers to be turnpikes, only by the toll.” 

I am thrown into this excerptive mood, by a tender and reflective regard for 
Mr. Burton ‘‘as aman and a manager.” For some months past I have ex- 
tended to that gentleman my distinguished consideration. Necessarily bene- 

fited by this circumstance, he has improved rapidly ; his popularity has in- 
creased ; his establishment has been filled. I make no boast of these things— 
they are mere instances of a bounteous disposition. It is, I believe, univer- 
sally conceded that no one can read the productions of Alva’s pen without im- 
mense gratification and profit. Mr. Burton, who so readily detects merit in 
himself, will, I am sure, have discovered thislong ago. I mention it therefore 
simply as a fact. Like all great men, I have of course certain opinions of my 
own ; and when I express them, general illumination is a natural consequence. 
It costs me no effort, and benefits mankind. I have no doubt Mr. Burton thinks 

.80 too—with regard to himself. I may be the best critic, as he may be the best 
Comedian in New York. People say so every day, and the voice of the people 
is heart-deep. I suppose then that I am the most brilliant and excellent critic 

‘living--possessing all the vigour of Junius, with the learning of Porson, and 
the varied accomplishments of M. Soyer (a great man, Sir! whose best works 
cannot be quoted). Now where I differfrom Mr. Burton, is in the modesty and 
easy grace, with which I bear my greatness. Egotism is a thing totally un- 
known tome. I never speak of myself; never perform on that spiritual instru- 
ment called the trumpet ; never spout laudations to an imaginary Gallery, for 
the sake of a little thunder from the Gods; never ask from the Intellect of 
the World that appreciation which it should certainly exteng to a Man of my 


Genius. No; the simple exercise of unostentatious virtue satisfies me. How | 


ridiculous then for Mr. Burton to pursue an opposite policy—-to do that which 
even J hesitate todo! Swiftand Colton are demanded by the case, and I pre. 
scribe the two pills above, excellent but mild remedies. 

These remarks have been drawn forth by witnessing a “ popular and highly 
laughable dramatic anecdote called the Black Swan.” This effort (which as 
a literary effort is exceedingly brilliant and clever) is in fact a monologue in 
which Mr. Burton appearsas Mr. Burton the manager,—and puffs Mr. Bur- 
ton the manager, and glorifies, Mr. Burton the manager, and sympathises with 
Mr. Burton the manager, and wonders at My. Burton the manager, and falls 
down and worships at the feet of Mr. Burton the manager. Mr. Burton the 


| manager (excellently performed by Mr. Burton) steps to the footlights (so to 
speak) and informs the audience that he 1s Mr. Burton the manager; the great 
Mr. Burton, the great manager; the liberal Mr. Burton, the generous ma- 
nager ; the self-sacrificing Mr. Burton, the martyred manager; the abused 
Mr. Burton, the suffering manager—but always in the end, the stupen- 
dous, the infallible, the historical, the inexorable, the monumental Mr. Burton 
| the manager! Other characters are introduced for the sake of bringing out 
| strong points of character. For instance there is a dramatic author used by 
Mr. Burton the manager for roasting, and to demonstrate the superiority of the 
actor over the mere writer of plays. It is desirable also that the public should 
know that Mr. Burton the manager pays money—actually money, the same 
medium that satisfies artistes !—for plays. In the ordinary course of business, 
they are not told this more than a dozen times during the season; hence the 
happy idea of having a play written expressly for enforcing the fact, and intro- 
ducing in it a wretched author. It is pleasant also to show the public with 
what contemptuous insolence a manager treats an author, and to hint that from 
‘“‘ Fennimore Cooper down to Bourcicault’’ they have all been used alike. 

So much for the pervading tone of the monologue. The dramatic feature— 
or anecdote—is told in few words. Hyperbole Stunner (Marchant), a dramatic 
agent, calls on Mr. Burton the manager. He has a new prima donna (Miss 
Macarthy), and wishes an engagement. Mr. Burton fulminates against Italian 
opera; he cannot appreciate it, and therefore declines the engagement. The 
agent returns presently with another prima donna—one with a black face. 
Mr. Burton can appreciate this, and after hearing an interminable negro song, 
concludes an engagement; gives the lady a handsome puff, gives himself a 
magnificent ditto ; and the “ Black Swan” ends sweetly. 

The insufferable self-complacency of this piece exceeds any thing I have ever 
seen on the stage, or hope to see. From beginning to end, it is one unbroken 
laudation of Mr. Burton the manager, particularly of his generosity to au- 
thors. Now I do not object to his assuming the rdle of a modern Mecenas ; 
for he has | believe been liberal, and contributed largely to the foundation of 
a school of American Dramatic literature. But I object strongly and sorrow- 
fully to his Barnumising that character. Either Mecenas or Barnum, not 
both, good Mr. Burton. 

I have before observed that this dreadful specimen of egotism is brilliantly 
written. There is abundant wit throughout ; and there are occasional hits at 
actors, editors, and authors, moderate and correct in tone. But —— read the 
extracts which head this article, and you will understand the reservation. 

On Wednesday, a long farce (in two acts) was produced here, called ‘‘ Ag- 
gravating Sam.”’ Itisa poor affair, and scarcely worth postage across the 
Atlantic. There are but two amusing characters in it, Peregrine Popplewig 
(Burton) and Sophonisba (Mrs. Hughes.) The gentleman has indiscreetly 
proposed to the lady during a long passage from New York. When he lands 
and sees other women, he repents his precipitation, and tries toescape. The 
lady however follows, and the chase is extremely funny.—Burton as Popplewig 
was irresistible. 

At the Broadway Theatre, Mr. Davenport closed his engagement on Satur- 
daylast. The previous night (Mr. Davenport’s benefit) will be memorable for 
the unexpected début of a lady of unequivocal genius. I refer to Miss Fanny 
Vining. Her reception was enthusiastic ; and I must say I have never seen a 
performance that gave me so much satisfaction. She appeared as Margaret 
Elmore in ‘‘ Love’s Sacrifice.” I shall anxiously await her re-appearance. 

At present Miss Makeah is playing a short round of characters. This young 
artiste has greatly improved since her last appearance, and will ultimately be- 
come a valuable actress. I would advise her however not to test too severely 
the ordeal of a Metropolitan audience, but to study and practice in the Provin- 
ces, or become a member of a good stock company. ALVA. 

Alva tells us nothing of the “‘ The Poor Gentleman” and “ Clari,’”’ late revi- 
vals at Mr. Wallack’s. Last night, a new Comedietta was to be produced, to- 
gether with the ‘‘ Soldier’s Daughter,” another revival. 


jyAusic. 


In consequence of “insuperable difficulties,’’ Ole Bull’s brief campaign at 
the Academy of Music has terminated unprofitably and unpleasantly. It is 
scarcely worth while to mention a fact which is the talk of the town, though 
for that matter, the town—accustomed to such fail ures—is perhaps more dis- 
posed to discuss the extinct enterprise, than it was to patronise the living one. 
Need it be added that the press teems with criminations and recriminations, 
“cards,’”’ letters to editors, and all the et cetera of green-room squabbles? 
Into these we shall not drag the reader ; but only beg him to be present at a 
Benefit, announced for Monday evening next, on behalf of the lower class of 
artists and assistants, to whom the loss of the small wages that they had 
earned is a heavy loss indeed. 

To-night, the Philharmonic Concert. The programme is an attractive one. 
There will be a crowd, of course. 


Obituary. 


A VENERABLE Scorcu EpiscopaLian.—The death of the Right Rev. 
David Low, D.D., Bishop of Ross, Moray, and Argyll, is just announced. 
He had entered on his eighty-eighth year, and although younger than 
the marvellous old man of Magdalen College—the late Dr. Routh—he 
had been longer in holy orders, having been ordained a Deacon so far 
back as 1787. He was born near Brechin in 1768, educated at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, and afterwards under Bishop Gleig at Stirling, and 
settled as pastor at Pittenweem in 1790, since which period, for more 
than half a century, he fulfilled the duties there. He was consecrated 
Bishop of the united dioceses of Ross, Moray, Argyll, and the Isles in 
1819. A few years ago he effected the separation of the latter, and its 
erection into a separate see, by his own endowment ; and, finally, he re- 
signed his episcopal jurisdiction in 1850, when he was succeeded by Bishop 
Eden. The Bishop took a deep interest, and a frequent and active share, 
in promoting the great movements affecting the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. Personally, the Bishop was one of the most interesting relics 
of the elder days of Scottish character and manner. His appearance was 
‘most striking—thin, attenuated, but active—his eye sparkling with in- 
telligence—his whole appearance that of a venerable French abbé of the 
old régime. His mind was eminently buoyant and youthful, and his 
memory was a fount of the most interesting historical information, espe- 
cially in connection with the Jacobite and Cavalier party, to which he 
belonged by early association and strong political and religious predi- 
lection. Born and bred in a district pre-eminently (at that time) devoted 
to the cause of the Stuarts, almost under the shadow of Edzell Castle, 
the ancient stronghold of the Lindsays in Forfarshire, and having lived 
‘much from time to time, in his early years, in the Western Highlands, 
among the Stuarts of Balachulish and Appin, he had enjoyed familiar in- 
tercourse with the veterans of 1715 and 1745, and detailed the minutest 
events and adventures of those times with a freshness and a graphic force 
which afforded infinite delight to his younger auditors. Nor was his tra- 
ditional knowledge limited to the last century—it extended to the wars 
of Claverhouse and Montrose, to Bothwell Brig and Inverlochie ; of anec- 
dotes of old Scottish manners he possessed a most abundant and curious 
store. — 


Mr. Francis T. Porrsr—We regret to learn, by a despatch from New 
Orleans, of the death of Francis T. Porter, or “‘ Frank Potter,” as he has 
been more familiarly known. The sad event occurred at New Orleans 
on the afternoon of Wednesday last. Mr. Porter has been for a great 
number of years connected with the Picayune, filling alternately the post 
of assistant editor, city news reporter, and the sporting department—but 
it was in the latter that his talents shone brightest, as with but one or 
two exceptions he was the best writer on sporting matters in the United 
States.—The deceased was a brother of Wm. T. Porter, Esq., editor of 
the Spirit of the Times. His funeral took place in New Orleans last 
evening, March Ist, and was largely attended by his friends and profes- 
sional bretbren.—.V. Y. Evening Post, March 2, 


Mr. Forpes, or Cattenpar, M.P.—We are sorry to announce the 
death of Mr William Forbes, of Callendar, at his seat in Stirlingshire, on 
| the evening of the 10th ult. This event will create a vacancy in the re- 
| presentation of that county, for which Mr. Forbes had been member for 
/many years. Mr. Forbes was born in 1806, and in 1832 married Lady 
| Louisa Charteris, daughter of the late Earl of Wemyss and March. Her 
ladyship died in 1845, leaving issue. 





A Survivor or THE CasuL Exreprrion.—We have to record the death 
: Of Capt. Henry Beresford Melville. He was the sole officer of his regi- 





ment who survived the unfortunate Cabul expedition, having been 
severely wounded in the yee Pass, and taken prisoner by Akbar Khan . 
together with Lady Sale, Lady Macnaghten, and others. He afterwards 
served in the Sikh war, and was at the actions of Sobraon and Ferozeshah, 


At Chichester, Lieut.-Col. J. R. Rotton, 11th Hussars.—At Great Malvern, the 
Rey. C. W. Davy, M.A., of Heathfield, near Scuthampton, formerly Capt. of 
H. M.’s 29th Regt.—At Nice, J. T. W. French, Esq., of a Vale, Kent, 
Commr.—The Rev. Isaac Gosset, M.A., viear of Windsor, and Chaplain to the 
Sovereign at Windsor Castle, since the year 1818.—At Breeon, Capt. William 
Wharton, h. p. 43d — aged 70. He served in the Walcheren Expedition, 
and held a company the 73d Regt. at Waterloo, where he was severe] 
wounded.—At Scutari, of fever, J. Newton, Esq., Staff Surgeon.—At Penrice 
Castle, Glamorganshire, the Lady Mary Lucy Vole—At Sydney, New South 
Wales, the Lord Frederick Montagu, third son of the Duke of Manchester, 
At the Lv Castleford, the Rey. Theophilus Barnes. He was for 51 years 
rector of Castleford, and was also a Canon of York Cathedral.—At his resj- 
dence, Chingford, Essex, George, Count de Bruhl.—At Bath, Lt.-Col. the Hon. 
John Browne, brother to the late Lord Kilmaine.—Off Malta, on his passage 
to Corfu, D. 8. Collings, Capt. of 82d Regt. —At Government House, Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, Capt. Searle, lst West India Regt.—At Galway, Capt. Richard. 
son, Inspecting Commander of Coast-guards.—At Pimlico, G. L. Parrott, 
Esq., R.N. 


Navy. 


Tae Batic FLeet.—The command, as was mentioned in last Saturday’s 
Albion, is entrusted to Rear-Admiral the Hon. Richard Saunders Dundas, 
C.B., the son of the Jate and brother to the present General Lord Mel- 
ville. He has seen much service, and is esteemed a skilful and able offi- 
cer. Rear-Adml. Michael Seymour, superintendent of Devonport Dock- 
yard, and captain of the fleet last year, has been appoiuted second in 
command. The third in command is Rear-Adml. Baynes, C.B., just pro- 
moted, on the death of Adml. Hodgson. This officer is about 54 years of 
age. He had served afloat about 24 years. He was commander of the 
Asia, 84, flag-ship at Navarino, and kas since commanded the Andro- 
mache, 24, at the Cape, and the Bellerophon, 78, in the Mediterranean. 
He is the brother-in-law of Lord Denman.—The captain of the fleet will 
be the Hon. F. T. Pelham, of the Exmouth, 90.—The flag-ship of the 
Commander-in-Chief will, of course, be the Duke of Wellington, 131. 
Capt. Caldwell, who was promoted from this ship, will be the flag ca 
tain. Capt. W.K. Hall, of the Bud/dog, 6, in the Baltic last year, it is 
said will be Rear Adml. Seymour’s flag captain.—Several steam vessels 
of light draught of water, principally gun-boats are to proceed to Copen- 
hagen at the earliest opportunity on the breaking up of the ice, as a 
squadron of observation, to cut off communication and traffic with Rus- 
sian ports in the Baltic. os 


Sm ©. Narter’s ILt-piscrptixep Fieet.—A Portsmouth letter says 
“On the return from leave of the crew of the Odin, 16, paddle-frigate, 
Capt. Scott, they, on being told that their captain was appointed to 


command the screw block-ship Russe//, 60, with one voice went forward 
and volunteered to accompany him, and the ships’s company themselves 
wrote out and sent a memorial to the Admiralty, praying to be trans- 
ferred with their gallant and popular captain.” 


Tue Apirat’s Service Penston.—The service pension of £150 per 
annum, which lapsed by the death of Adml. Hodgson, has been conferred 
on Vice-Adm|. W. F. Owen, who consegently retires from the active list. 
This officer, brother of the late Sir Edward Owen, is said to have seen 
more active service afloat than any other living flag-officer. He was mid- 
shipman of the Culloden in Howe’s action. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Capt H C Otter to commission and command the Firefly, 
steam-vessel.—Commrs: A C Gordon and G H Clarke to the Coast Guard; J 
M Hayes, to commission and command the Pheniz, scr,at Woolwich.—Lieuts: 
R Carter, from the Euryalus to the Nankin; W H J Browne, to the Russell; 
R B Pearse, from the Royal William, to the Pembroke; W Strickland and St 
George C.D’A. Irvine, to the Centaur; Brandreth, from the Neptune, to be 
Flag-Lt tothe St. Vincent guard-ship; Tattnall, from the Calcutta, to the 
Cornwallis; C W Martin, to the Calcutta; J B Scott, of the Neptune, to the 
Pembroke; W A J Heath, to commission and command the Medusa st; H P 
De Kanzow to the Centawr.—Paymasters: A Wood, from the Formidable, to 
the Phenix; J Nott to the Royal George—Chaplains: Rev F W Smith, B A, 
from the Odin, 16, to the Russell, 60; _~ RN Jackson to the Hastings, 60, 
scr, at Portsmouth; the Rev D E Domville, to the Pembroke. 


Army. 

Proposep IncrEASE OF THE Forces.—The following infantry regi- 
ments are forthwith to have each a second battalion, of ten companies 
of 100 men each, thus increasing their strength respectively by 1000 bay- 
onets, viz.: 3d Foot, 4th ditto, 7th Royal Fusiliers, 17th Foot, 18th Royal 
Irish, 19th Foot, 20th ditto, 21st Royal North British Fusiliers, 23d Royal 
Welsh ditto, 28th Foot, 30th ditto, 33rd, Duke of Wellington’s Own, 34th 
Foot, 38th ditto, 39th ditto, 42nd Highlanders, 44th Foot, 46th ditto, 
47th ditto, 49th ditto, 50th ditto, 51st Light Infantry, 54th Foot, 55th 
ditto, 57th ditto, 62nd ditto, 63rd ditto, 66th ditto, 68th Durham Light 
Infantry, 71st Highland Light Infantry, 77th Foot, 79th ditto, 82nd ditto, 
86th Royal County Down, 87th Faugh-a-Ballaghs, 88th Connaught Ran- 

ers, 89th Foot, 90th ditto, 91st ditto, 92nd ditto, 93rd Highlanders, 95th 

oot and 97th ditto.—Battalions of 1200 men each will be added to the 
following regiments serving at home and in the colonies: 2nd Foot, 5th 
ditto, 6th ditto, 8th ditto, 9th ditto, 10th ditto, 11th ditto, 12th ditto, 13th 
Light Infantry, 14th ditto, 15th ditto, 16th ditto, 22nd ditto, 24th ditto, 
25th King’s Own Borderers, 26th Foot, 27th Enniskillens, 29th Foot, 32nd 
ditto, 35th ditto, 36th ditto, 37th ditto, 37th ditto, 40th ditto, 41st ditto, 
43rd Monmouth Light Infantry, 45th Foot, 52nd Light Infantry, 53rd Foot, 
56th Pompadours, 58th Foot, 59th ditto, 61st ditto, 64th ditto, 67th ditto, 
69th ditto, 70th ditto, 72nd Light Infantry, 73rd Foot, 74th ditto, 75th 
ditto, 76th ditto, 78th citto, 80th ditto, 8lst ditto, 83rd ditto, 84th ditto, 
85th Light Infantry, 94th Foot, 96th ditto, and 98th ditto—The Royal 
Marines will be increased by two battalions of 1000 men each.—The Ist 
eg ae of Foot (Royal Scots), 60th Rifles, and Rifle Brigade will 
each have a 3rd battalion of 1000 men each.—The corps of Royal Eagi- 
neers will be increased by 620 ; Sappers and Miners forming five compa- 
nies of 120 men each. Each battalion of Foot Artillery is to have an 
additional company ; the Horse Artillery will be increased by six troops ; 
the Rocket Brigade by one troop.—The Ist, 4th, and 5th Dragoon Guards; 
the Ist, 2nd, 4th and 6th Dragoons, the 8th Hussars, and the 17th Lan- 
cers are to have their 8 companies raised to 75 menatroop. The 2nd, 
3rd, 6th, and 7th Dragoon Guards ; the 3d Dragoons; the 7th and 15th 
Hussars, and the 17th Lancers will be raised to 8 troops of 75 rank and 
file.—The 18th and 19th Dragoons are not to be raised at present. The 
Royal Sappers and Miners are to have their strength increased 500 men ; 
a depot, to consist of 150 rank and file, is to be formed at Malta. 

The army for the ensuing year, exclusive of artillery, engineers, and 
of the troops in India, will consist of 6947 officers, 13,643 non-commis- 
sioned officers, truampeters and drummers, and 173,000 rank and file— 
making 193,595 individuals of all ranks. Of these 178,645 will be Bri- 
tish troops ; and as the number this year amounts to 142,776, it will be 
seen that the army will be increased by 35,869 men. 


Financial Estimates.—The army estimates for the financial year, 
ending the 3lst March, 1856, amount to no less than £13,721,158, being 
an increase of £6,535,672 upon the estimate for the present year. There 
being a decrease of £35,0u0 in non-effective services, the increase under 
the head of effective is £6,589.001. The effective services altogether will 
cost £11,764,921, of which £7,316,000 is for the maintenance of the army 
(deducting the troops in India); £314,000 for staff-officers ; £153,000 for 
public departments ; £17,795 for the Royal Military College ; £23,000 
for the Royal Military Asylum and Hibernian School ; £88,000 for vo- 
lunteer corps ; and £3,813,000 for the militia. 

APPorInTMENTS.—Rumour gives the commander-in-chief of the army in 
India to Major-Gen. the Hon. George Anson, as successor to Sir W. 
Gomm.—Major-Gen. Sir Henry Somerset, K.C.B., has been appointed 
commander-in-chief of the East India Company’s forces on the Bombay 
Establishment.—Col. Mansfield, of the 53d Regt., to serve as an Asst. 
Adj..Gen. upon the staff in Ireland, v. Col. M‘Murdo, appointed Director- 
General of the Land Transport Corps.—Bvt.-Major Morris, of the 17th 
Lancers, who was severely wounded at Balaklava, has been appointed 
Dep.-Asst.-Adj.-Gen. at the Horse Guards. 


Two New ReoiMents or Mititta iy LancaSHIRE.—Two new regiments 
of militia are to be raised in Lancashire, to be called the 6th and 7th 
Royal Lancashire Militia; the first of which, commanded by Col. the 
Hon. E. B. Wilbraham, is to be raised in Salford, and the other is to be 
raised in Manchester. Col. Wilbraham and Adj. Hartshorn have already 
advertised for volunteers, offering a bounty of £6 for men between 18 
and 35 ; but men who have served in the army, if well recommended, are 
to be received up to 45 years of age. The standard of height is 5 feet 4 
inches, and the corps are to be each 1,000 strong. 
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New Books. 


The publishing trade languishes a little ; and save that many worthy 
ns would thereby be thrown out of employment, we should not re- 
t to see it altogether suspended for a season. There is too much 
thorsbip in these days. 
b= is pe Pes eae however to find new editions of choice works still de- 
manded by the reading public. Thus we have, from Phillips, Sampson 
& Co. of Boston, all of Hood’s Poems delectably congregated in a thick 
duodecimo of nearly five hundred pages. They are edited by Epes Sar- 
gent, who well knows how to appreciate and point them. Further we 
can only say that the man who, with this volume in his hand, cannot for 
while forget even “ hard times,” does not deserve to find any solace 
in Literature.—T. B. Peterson, of Philadelphia, sends us also a new edi- 
tion of a novel, that deserves to be classed with the “ standard.” We 
mean “ the Initials.” If you have not read it, we envy you the enjoy- 
ment.—Harper & Brothers have completed their most useful “ Gazetteer 
of the World,” by issuing the tenth and last number. We have hereto- 
fore spoken of it in favorable terms, and desire to reiterate them.— 
Lastly, we notice a novelty, in the way of a book of instruction for stu- 
dents of the French language. It is “‘ Napoleon,” by Alexander Dumas, 
arranged in sections for colloquial exercises, by Louis Fasquelle, L.L.D., 
a Professor in the University of Michigan, and published by Messrs. Ivison 
& Phinney, of this city. Our friend, the gasconading Alexander, can 
never take place as an historian ; but even if young persons should have 
him as their guide, they will not imbibe one tenth part of the poison that 
lurks in such books as Headley’s Marshals of France, or Abbott’s Life of 
Napoleon. The one is a glorification of war per se; the other a deifica- 
tion of a brazen idol. 





Hine Arts. 


Han Prices AND Fasuion amonest Enouisp Parnters.—An occa- 
sional correspondent, who is a devoted admirer of the modern and espe- 
cially the British school of painting, and who has resided in this city, 
thus writes to us from London, on the 15th ult. : 


Your New York lovers of Art who pride themselves on “a Landseer”’ 
(genuine of course) purchased at Messrs. Leeds’ knock-’em-down in Wall 
street, would have stared if they could have been transported for half an 
hour into Messrs. Foster & Sons, Pall Mall, this afternoon. There on the 
walls hung a dingy-looking lot of pictures, in frames such as would have 
been scorned by the least pretending Bar in New York, and around which, 
for two days previous, the true lovers of real Art had been hovering at 
the “on view.” I am not exaggerating, when I say that the Wall street 
valuation of the best picture sold to-day would have been under $100. 
I would wager a trifle that it would be difficult in all New York to ob- 
tain that much for the best of them. They were not, therefore, I hardly 
need say, of the genuine Reubens and Rembrandt school, so abundant 
in the houses of the New York fashionables. 

The pictures sold were the property of Mr. Charles Birch, of Edgbas- 
ton near Birmingham, a well known private collector, but one of those 
men who know well the sort of pictures to buy—works that must ina 
country such as this always command large Ding and for the best of all 
reasons—Modern Artists are appreciated. The pictures were mostly of 
an unpretending character. There they were. They spoke for them- 
selves. And now for the prices. 

The Slave Market, about 18 inches by 8, and of which three or four exist, 
bY Muller, brought 195 guineas.—Alfred, the Saxon King, in the Danish 

amp, a te peer 690.—The Lock, (an old fashioned concern of about 
$5 New York estimate, in a frame worth a dollar and a half) painted in 
imitation, or rather rivalry of Rembrandt’s Mill, 600. It was a Turner. 
—A Landscape by Linnell, 415.—Mountain Peasants, a Mother and In- 
fant, by Poole, 240.—Dolly Varden, by Frith, 200.—Beating for Recruits, 
by Webster, 335.—First Ear-ring, by Wilkie, 295.—Nimrod, by Herbert, 
190.—The Saviour, a Head, by Delaroche, 265.—Landscape by Stanfield, 
called “ An Affray with Contrabandistas,”’ 435.—Returning from the 
Haunt of Wildfowl, by Collins, 185.—Spezzia Bay, by Sir Augustus 
Calcott, 500.—The Fleur de Lys, by Etty, 700. This picture was about 
18 inches square.— Waiting for the Deer to Pass, by Sir E. Landseer, 
about 18 inches by 10, brought 780 guineas—A Summer’s Noon, by T. 
S. Cooper, 330.—The Lock, by Constable, and which was painted as 
companion to the “Corn Field” in the Vernon collection, brought the 
highest sum of the day. It was knocked down at 860 guineas.—The 
ae Players, by Uwins, 120.—Small Classical Landscape, by 

YY, ilo. 

The sale was exciting, in reference to some of the works, especially 
the Fleur de Lys, by Etty, which was bought ~ Mr. Pennell of Manches- 
ter, who, to secure it, at last made an advance in one bid of £100, which 
seemed to silence his competitors. Many of the leading Artists were pre- 
sent, delighted naturally enough ; the fact is they have never known such 
times. I speak, of course, only of those who have a name. For one 
who gets these high prices, there are hundreds who barely earn a subsist- 
ence. It is a fact that at this present time all the really eminent paint- 
ers are fifteen and twenty deep in commissions, many of them unlimited 
in price. Your readers can judge of the truth of this by the result of the 
sale of Mr. Birch’s collection to-day. 


Our enthusiastic friend does not dwell much on the fashion of the 
thing. We have ourselves a high opinion of many works that come from 
our countrymen’s easels ; at the same time, we should like to hear of 
an unknown modern artist’s picture fetching a very high price. Some 
of the purchases enumerated above were extravagant and absurd, ex- 
cept on the old doctrine that everything is worth what it will fetch. 


ae 
LADY BLESSINGTON AND HER CONTEMPORARIES. 

The reader has here the continuation and conclusion of the article 
commenced last week ; and we beg that it may not be “ skipped,” under 
the idea that the topic is exhausted. The epistolary extracts are spe- 
cially worth attention. Some few words from Lady Blessington herself 
on the different estimate that we put upon the living and the dead have 
® mournful and touching truth. A sentence by Landor, on Pope, Lady 
Montague, and Lord Chesterfield, isa gemin its way. The letter from 
Dickens is a capital one; as, in an entirely different way, is that from 
Captain Marryatt. 


We last week spoke of the correspondence betwixt Lady Blessington 
and Mr. Landor, mentioning at the same time that some of the Lady’s 
best letters are those addressed to the Author of the * Imaginary Conver- 
tations.” Of these, a brief and graceful example may be given.— 


“ Gore House, Kensington Gore, March 10, 1836. 

“T write to you from my new residence, in what J call the country, be- 
ing @ mile from London. ‘I have not forgotten that your last letter an- 
nounced the pleasing intelligence that you were to be in London in April, and 
write to request that you will take up your residence at my house. I have a 
comfortable room to offer you; and what is better still, a cordial welcome. 
Pray bear this in mind, and let me have the pleasure of having you under my 
tee Have you heard of the death of poor Sir William Gell? He expired at 
— on the 4th of February, literally exhausted by his bodily infirmity. 
oor Gell! I regret him much ; he was gentle, kindhearted and g: -tempered, 
Possessed a great fund of information, which was always at the service of any 
a Mtiring it, and if free from passion (not always, in my opinion, a desir- 
tt e th Plans aes from prejudice, which I hold to be most desirable. 
lived ee more frequently we think ofa friend we have lost than when he 
i bol 1 have thought of poor Gell continually, since I got Mr. Craven’s me- 
choly letter, announcing his demise, yet when he lived I have passed weeks 
tome tae bestowing a thought onhim. Is not this a curious fact in all our na- 
feen y we only begin to know the value of friends when they are lost to us 
pam ng : It ought to teach us to turr. with increased tenderness to those that 
po neers always feel that my affection for living friends is enlivened by the 
ivi on that they too may ~ —. If we were only half as lenient to the 
Fen we are to the dead, how much happiness might we render them, and 
‘the 7 Fos vain and bitter remorse might we be spared, when the grave, 
hy to oi grave,’ has closed over them. I long to read your boek ; it 

me like water in the desert to the parched pilgrim. Let me hear 


m you, and, above all, tell me th i i 
where quiet and friendship aw = A. “x you will take up your nee ae 


PR nee letters from the Author of “ Pericles and Aspasia” illustrate the 


cent, the old-world courtesy, and the quaint humour of the writer,— | 


the trenchant style of comparison and valuation, cordially appreci- 


“ Landor [says he], thanks to your introduction, had no humours, no oddi- 
ties, for me. He invited me to his villa, which is charmingly situated, and 
smoothed himself down so much, that I thought him one of the best-bred men 
1 ever met, as well as one of the most really able: (pity, nevertheless, so far 
as his talent is concerned, that he pets paradoxes so much : he kee them as 
other people keep dogs, coaxes them,‘plays with them, and now then sets 
them to bite a disagreeable intruder). 


Here is a specimen from Mr. Landor’s hand, which attests the justice 
of the foregoing character.— 
“ Janu 13, 1835. 


“ Arnold is so mischievious as to show me, this moment, the portrait of the 
Duchess of ——, and to say she ought to have been put in the Index or the 
Notes. Sure enough she never was a beauty. The Duke had so little idea of 
countenance, that he remarked a wonderful resemblance between me and ——. 
Perhaps he thought to a both parties. Now you had. better finda 
ghost than a resemblance. an ugly woman is compared to a beautiful one, 
she will tell you, ‘ this is the first time I was ever taken for an idiot.’ Ifa 
sensible woman is compared to Madame de Staél, she shows you her foot, and 
thanks God she has not yet taken to rouge. I have been reading Beckford’s 
Travels, and Vathek. The last pleases me less than it did forty years ago, and 
yet the Arabian Nights have lost none of their charms for me. All the learned 
and wiseacres in England cried out against this wonderful work, upon its 
first appearance ; Gray among the rest. Yet I doubt whether any man, except 
Shakespeare, has afforded so much delight, if we open our hearts to receive it. 
The author of the Arabian Nights was the greatest benefactor the East ever 
had, not excepting Mahomet. How many hours of pure happiness has he be- 
stowed on six-and-twenty millions of hearers. All the springs of the Desert 
have less refreshed the Arabs than those delightful tales, and they cast their 
gems and genii over our benighted and fogEy regions. B., in his second let- 
ter says, that two or three of Rosa da Tivoli’s landscapes merit observation, 
and in the next he scorns P. Potter. Now all Rosa da Tivoli’s works are not 
worth a blade of grass from the hand of P. Potter. The one was a consummate 
artist ; the other one of the coarsest that ever bedaubed a canvas. He talks of 
‘ the worst roads that ever pretended to be made tse of,’ and of a dish of tea, 
without giving us the ladle or the carving-knife for it. When I read such 
things, I rab my eyes, 9nd awaken my recollections. I not only fancy that I 
am older than I am in reality, (which is old enough, in all conscience), but that 
I have begun to lose my acquaintance with our idiom. Those who desire to 
write upon light matters gracefully, must read with attention the writings of 
Pope, y M. W. Montagu, and Lord Chesterfield—three ladies of the first 
water. I am sorry you sent my ‘ Examination’ i a private hand. I never in 
my life sent even a note by a private hand. Nothing affects me but pain and 
disappointment. Hannah More says, ‘ There are no evils in the world but sin 
and The.’ They fall upon me very unequally. I would give a good quantity of 
bile for a trifle ofsin, and yet my ee would induce me to throw it aside. 
No man ever began so early to abolish hopes and wishes. Happy he, wko is 
resolved to walk with Epicarus on his right and Epictetus on his left, and to 
shut his ears to every other voice along the road. ” .» L.” 


In other epistles, we have Southey, and Wordsworth, and Lamb dis- 
cussed—and “ George the Fourth the vilest wretch in Europe”—and Bo- 
naparte, who could have been “ hated,” “if he had been a gentleman,” 
and other dead celebrities. The last bit for which we can make room 
from this portion of the correspondence has the Attic grace of a stray 
leaf from Mr. Landor’s Greek romance. The “ NEVER,” too, is a charac- 
teristic promise, happily for the world made to be broken.— 


‘“‘T hope in the spring I may be able to pay you my respects. Where else 
can I find so much wit and so mueh wisdom ? The rest of the earth may pre- 
tend it can collect (but I doubt it) as much beauty. Do not whisper a word of 
this to a certain pair of sisters. I hope I myself shall be in full bloom when 
we meet again. Indeed, I have little doubt of it—I have youth on my side. I 
shall not see seventy, for nearly three months to come. I am very busy collect- 
ing alll have written. It may perhaps be published in another eight or ten 
months. Once beyond seventy, I will never write a line in verse or prose for 
publication. Iwill be my own Gil Blas. The wisest of us are unconscious 
when our faculties begin to decay. Knowing this I fixed my determination 
many years ago. I am now plucking out my weeds all over the field, and will 
leave only the strongest shoots of the best plants standing. “W.8. L.” 


The Third Volume opens with letters from the Marquis of Wellesley 
during his residence at Kingston House. Even when an octogenerian, 
the Marquis had scholarship, fancy and courtesy enough still to write 
charming notes and polished verses to his neighbour. Then appears his 
more famous brother, with another biographical notice, and a selection 
of notes,—from which we give the two following, as containing characte- 
ristic specimens of “ the Wellington touch.”— 
‘London, June 12th, 1838. 
‘‘Nothing will give me greater satisfaction than to receive anybody that 
you recommend to me. Foreigners are not exactly aware of our habits ; they 
think that we sit up to receive visits and compliments as they do. Unfortu- 
nately, I don’t find the day long enough to beable to receive all who are really 
under the necessity of seeing me. owever, I will receive Mons. Rio, or any- 
body else you will send to me.” * * 
* London March 24, 1839. 


* You are one of that kind part of the creation which don’t feel the difference 
between conferring a favour and asking afavour. You are right ; he from whom 
the favour is asked, ought to be as much delighted with the occasion afforded 
of gratifying the fair solicitor, as he would be by the favour conferred. I am 
be — cope by your recollection of my note upon your recommendation 
of Mr. Landor. 


We have already treated the reader toa scrap by the Author of ‘ Rien- 
zi’ We must give two other extracts from his letters. The first from 
Paris, without a date, is almost Walpolian, in the ease and felicity of its 
style.— 

“ This place in no way changed, except that the people, I knew, have grown 
three years younger : the ordinary course of progression in France, 


Where lips at seventy still shed honey : 


and even as much, if not more, honey than in the previous years. The politics 
of the place are simply these. The King, by setting each party against the 
other, has so contrived to discredit all, as to have been able to get a ministry 
entirely his own, and without a single person of note or capacity init. An- 
cient jealousies were for awhile strong enough to prevent the great men who 
were out from uniting against the little men who were in. But present ambi- 
tion is stronger than all past passions, and at last a league is formed of all the 
ci-devant ministers against the existing ones. I must tell you a bon mot which 
Madame de L——told me :—‘Je n’ai pas besoin de tant de rossignols dans ma 
chambre,’ said the King, speaking of the orators he despises.—‘ Mais, votre 
Majesté,’ said Monsieur——, ‘ s’ils ne chantent pas, ils sifflent.’ 


The second, dated April, 1846, has the value of a prophecy.— 


“* But Italy has improved since I was there last. Life is more active in the 
streets, civilization reflowing to its old channels. Of all Italy, however, the 
improvement is most visible in Sardinia. There the foundations of a great 
State are being surely and firmly laid. The King himselfapproaches to a great 
man, and though priest-ridden, is certainly an admirable governor and monarch. 
I venture to predict, that Sardinia will become the leading nation of Italy, and 
eventually rise to a first-rate power in Europe. It is the only State in Italy 
with new blood in its veins. It has youth,—not old age, attempting tostruggle 
back into vigour in Medea’s caldron.’’ 


We cannot make room for what Dr. Madden has to say of Mr. Disraeli, 
“ the eldest son of the distinguished Jiteratti,” who complimented Lady 
Blessington, in a note, on writing “ pure Saxon.’”’ Having peeped into 
Italian politics through Sir Edward Lytton’s spy-glass, we cannot resist 
@ picture of other Italian things, by Mr. Dickens—which we do not recol- 
lect to have found in the latter’s ‘ Pictures of Italy.’ The letter, of which 
the following forms part, is dated Milan.— 


«“ The Roman pepe we there, delighted me beyond expression. I never 
saw anything so full of solemn, ancient interest. There are the four-and-forty 
rows of seats, as fresh and perfect as if their occupants had vacated them but 
yesterday—the entrances, passages, dens, rooms, corridors; the numbers over 
some of the arches. An equestrian troop had been there some days before, and 
had scooped out a little ring at one end of the arena, and had their perform- 
ances in that spot. I should like to have seen it, of all things, for Nts very 
dreariness. Fancy a handful of people sprinkled over one corner of the great 
place(the whole population of Verona wouldn’t fill it now); and a s angled 
cavalier bowing to the echoes, and the grass-grown walls! I climbed to the 
topmost seat, and looked away at the beautiful view for some minutes ; when 
1 turned round, and looking down into the theatre again, it had exactly the 
appearance of an immense straw hat, to which the helmet in the Castle of 
Otranto was a baby: the rows of seats representing the different plaits of 
straw, and the arena the inside of the crown. I had great expectations of Ve- 
nice, but they fell immeasurably short of the wonderful reality. ‘The short 
time I passed there went by me ina dream. I hardly think it possible to ex- 
aggerate its beauties, its sources of interest, its uncommon novelty and fresh- 
ness. A thousand and one realizations of the thousand and one nights, could 
scarcely ee and enchant me more than Venice....Your old house at 
Albaro—Il Paradiso—is spoken of as yours tothis day. What a gallant place 
itis! I don’t know the present inmate, but [ hear that he bought and fur- 
nished it not long since, with great splendour, in the French style; and that he 
wishes to sell it. I wish I were rich and could buy it. There is a third-rate 
wine-shop below Byron’s house ; and the place looks dull and miserable, and 
ruinous enough. Old —— is atrifle uglier than when I first arrived. He has 
periodical parties, at which there are a great many flower-pcts and a few ices 
—no other refreshments. He goes about, constantly charged with extempora- 
neous poetry; and is always ready, like tavern-dinners, on the shortest notice 
and the most reasonable terms. He keeps a gigantic harp in his bed-room, 
together with pen, ink, and sees, for fixing his ideas as they flow,—a kind of 
profane King David, but truly good-natured and very harmless. 

Pray say to Count D’Orsay everything that is cordial and loving from me. 
The travelling purse he gave me has been Of immense service. It has been 
constantly opened. All Italy seems to yearn to put its hand in it. I think of 
hanging it, when I come back to England, on @ nail as a trophy, and of gash- 
ing the brim like the blade of an old sword, and saying to my son and heir, as 
they do upon the stage : ‘ You see this notch, boy? Five hundred francs were 





ated and epigrammatically chara, - 
later page of the Correspondence terized by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, at a 


laid low on that day, for post-horses. Where this gap is, a waiter charged 
your father treble the correct amount—and got it. This end, worn into teeth 


like the rasped edge of an old file, is sacred to the Custom Houses, boy, the 
passports, and the shabby soldiers at tow , who put an open hand and 
a dirty coat-cuff into the coach-windows of all Forestieri. Take it, wy Thy 
father has nothing else to give !’ My desk is cooling itself in a mail coach, 
somewhere down at the back of the cathedral, and the pens and ink in this 
house are so detestable, that I have no hope of your ever etting to this portion 
of my letter. But I have the less misery in state of mind, from knowing 
that it has nothing in it to repay you for the trouble of perusal. 

“ Cuares DICKENS.” 
Nor does this third volume contain only letters from persons, like the 
Lady whom they addressed, occupied in the gentle craft of authorsh 
Next to the Authors of “ Rienzi,” and “ Coningsby,” and “ Pickwick 
stands a knot of those graver wizards who have stood closest to the caul- 
dron of public affairs in England. Lord Abinger wrote—lees complimen- 
tary thaa the Author of “ The Curiosities of Literature” —to set the La- 
dy’s “ pure Saxon” to rights,—to protest against her using two words 
which he disliked, “ agreeability” and “ mentally,”—and, in 1837, to 
express his conviction of the obstinate love of place (no matter what the 
sacrifice of principle) maintained by the Whigs :—Lord Durham on Ca- 
nadian appointments, and the dedication of “ The Children of the Nobi- 
lity,” to her Majesty. Lord John Ruseell’s excuse for mot writing in 
Lady Blessington’s boudoir-book is too neat to be paseed over.— 


“Woburn Abbey, February 5, 1838. 

“ Dear Lady Blessington,—Although I am in cpposition, I have poten head 
so muddled with politics, that I cannot torn my mind with any effect to hi 

and more agreeable pursuits. In short, I am quite unfit to contribute to the 
Book of Beauty,’ and am almost reduced to the state of ‘ the beast.’ This it is 
—to get harnessed in the state car. 

«I remain, yours faithfully, J. Russeuu.” 


So poetical an allusion to the weight of “ the state car’’—whimsicall 
recalls the more homely character of the minister who “ upset the coach,” 
ut forth somewhere about the same period, by the witty Canon of St. 
aul’s—the most patriotic of Sydneys—the neatest-handed of Smiths! 
We must pass epistles from Moore (one gracefully begging for assig- 
tance to his Byron Memoirs), notes from Campbell and Barry Cornwall— 
punning letters, somewhat elaborate, from to oy ee jokes from 
James Smith—concluding our drafts on this book by a longish outpour- 
ing from the Author of “Peter Simple,’’—containing that fiery and 
fertile writer’s notion of the proper way of dealing with the Reviewers.—- 


‘* And now permit me to enter into my defence with respect to the lady you 
refer to. I was fully aware that I lay myself ~~ to the charge which you 
have brought forward, and moreover that it will be brought forward, as one in 
which the public feelings are | to be enlisted ; if so, my reply will be such 
in tenor as I now "abd to you. The lady has thought proper to vault into the 
arena especially allotted to the conflicts of the other sex. She has done so, 
avowing herself the champion of the worst species of democracy and infidelity. 
In so doing, she has wnsexed herself, and has no claim to sympathy on that 
score. I consider that a person who advocates such doctrines as she has done, 
at this present time, when every energy should be employed to stem the torrent 
which is fast bearing down this country to destruction, ought to be hoo 

pelted, and pursued to death, like the rabid dog who has already communica’ 

its fatal virus ; and allow me to put the question, whether you ever yet heard 
when the hue and cry was raised, and weapons for its destruction seized, that 
the populace were known to show the unheard-of politeness of inquiring, before 
they commenced the pursuit, whether the animal so necessary to be sacrificed 
was of the masculine or feminine gender? I wage war on the doctrine, not the 
enunciator, of whom I know nothing, except that the person being clever, is 
therefore the more dangerous. As for your observation, that the lady never 
wrote a line in the Edinburgh, I can only say that, although it is of no moment, 
I did most truly and sincerely believe she did, and my authority was from her 
having been reported to have said to a friend that ‘she had paid me off well in 
the Edinburgh.’ That she did say so [ could, I think, satisfactorily prove, were 
not my authority (like all other mischievous ones) under the pledge of secresy ; 
but the fact is, [ cared very little whether she did or did not write the articles, 
though I confess that I fully believe that she did. As for the attacks of petty 
reviewers, I care nothing for them. ‘Itake it from wherever it comes, as the 
sailor said when the jackass kicked him ;’ but I will not permit any influential 

work like the Edinburgh to ride me roughshod any more than when a boy, I 
would not take a blow from any man, however powerful, without returning it 
to the utmost of my power. But a review is a legion composed of many; to 
attack a review is of little ase—like a bundle of sticks strong from union, you 
cannot break them ; but if I can get one stick out, | can put it across my knee, 
and if strong enough, succeed in smashing it ; and in so doing, I really do in- 
jure the review, as any contributor fancies that he may be the stick selected. 
The only method, therefore, by which you can retaliate upon a review like 
Edinburgh is to select one of its known contributors, and make the reply per- 
sonal to him. For instance, I have advised the Edinburgh to put a better hand 
on next time. Suppose that it attacks me again, I shall assume that their best 
hand, Lord B———, is the writer of the article, and my ‘reply will be most 

ersonal to him ; and you must acknowledge that I shall be able to raise a 
augh, which is all I care for. You may think that this is not fair ; I reply that 
it is ; I cannot put my ye ps against a host: all I can do is to select one of 

the opponents in opinion and politics, and try my strength with him. This I 
am gratified in doing, until the parties who write a review put their names to 
the article ; as long as they preserve the anonymous, I select what I please, 
and if I happen to take the wrong one, the fault is theirs and not mine. Sore- 
collect, that ifIam attacked in the Edinburgh (should I reply to the article 
when I publish my ‘ Diary of a Blasé’ in June next). my reply will be to Lord 
B , and will be as bitter as gall, although I have the highest respect for 
his Lordship’s talents, and have a very good feeling towards him.” 

- We could lengthen this notice to quadruple its present extent, by pre- 
senting more of the characteristic epistles and epistolary curiosities which 
Dr. Madden has heaped together in his third volume. But enough has 
been given to show the quality of its contents. 








A NEW BOOKSELLING DODGE. 


From a London weekly paper somewhat noted for its literary criti- 
cisms, and headed as above, we extract the following pretty severe at- 
tack on the system of puffing literary wares, which it seems has been 
transplanted hence to London. We have ourselves so recently denounced 
it in these columns, that we are not sorry to find our impressions thus 
echoed. The article is d-propos to arepublication of “‘ Ruth Hall.” 


If we had examined this book solely on its own merits, we should have 
laid it aside as utterly unworthy of review. We believe it, however, to 
be the fair representative of a new system of puffing, which certain Eng- 
lish publishers are now endeavouring to import successfully from Ame- 
rica to England ; and against whica we think it our duty to assist in 
warning the public. This consideration induces us to regard Ruth 
Hail in the light of a useful text to speak from; and, for that reason 
only, we now select the book for notice. 

All our respect and admiration—often and frankly expressed in these 
columns—for what is noblest and best in America and her institutions, 
must not blind us to the palpable fact that the public of the United 
States allows itself, at this day, to be more lamentably imposed on by 
shameless and systematic puffery than the public of any other civilised 
country in the universe. Of the general truth of this remark, that 
monument of cynical effrontery, Barnum’s Autobiography, affords, of 
itself, the most startling and irresistible of all proofs. Of the particular 
truth of our assertion, as regards literary puffery (the matter in hand 
just now), similarly indisputable proofs may be obtained by any one 
who will look over the literary advertisements of an American news- 
paper, and who will compare them, by way of specimens, with the lite- 
rary advertisements of any English or French newspaper. We have 

lenty of impudent book-puffing to be ashamed of in this country. 

e have citations of garbled critical opinions, announcements of new 
editions which are not new editions, assertions of immense circulation, 
which really mean anything but immense sale, and so on; but, until 
lately, we had not reached that climax of audacity which consists in 
printing a book, with the publisher’s opinion of his own speculation 
placed at the beginning, by way of preface, for the reader’s benefit. 
Just as a quack-doctor at a fair tries to sell the “infallible German corn- 
plaster,” or the “Cordial Elixir of Eternal Youth,” by stating his own 
opinion of the inestimable virtues of the ointment or the drug, so do 
American publishers try to sell books, which are quite as useless as the 
corn-plaster, and not by any means as harmless as the Elixir of Youth ; 
and so, we are now obliged, and ashamed, to add, do some English pub- 
lishers also. i i 

Ruth Hall, being the last new specimen of this discreditable and im- 
pudent system, is, for the first six pages at least, a curiosity which it 
may be worth while to investigate rather closely, for the reader’s sake. 
Besides the names of “ Messrs. Houlston and Stoneman,” the names of 
Messrs. Orr & Co., and of Messrs. Sampson, Low, and Son, appear at the 
foot of the title page, as joint publishers of the book with the American 
firm of “ Mason-Brothers.’’ (It seems to take a great many quack-doc- 
tors, in the literary line, to sell a very bad article of the literary sort !) 
But we have not done with the names attached to Ruth Hall yet. There 
is the authoress, or “ Arch-Quack” (as Mr, Carlyle would say), to be 
mentioned—a lady who passes under the assumed name of “ Fanny 
Pern,” and who leads the prefatory shouting about Ruth Hall, by in- 
forming us that the work is “at variance with all set rules for novel- 
writing’’—which it most certainly is. After this preliminary flourish. 





the covered carts of Doctors “‘ Houlston,” “Stoneman,’’ “ W. Orr,” and 
“ Low,” are drawn up; and these gentlemen, having a book to sell, be- 
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gin to try and make their little profit by telling the public what a very 
Seater book it is. “It simply remains,” cry these eminent quacks 
in their preface, “for the British publishers” (or Cheap-Johns) “ of Fan- 
ny Fern’s works to venture a few remarks upon the neral character 
and tendency of her writings.” We are then told that these infallible 
corn-plasters—we beg pardon, the right phrase is, “ this lady’s works’’— 
are thrown off extemporaneously ; that the secret of her literary success 
is her fidelity to nature; that she has none of the airs of professional 
authorship; that she makes her descriptions like her own free talk ; that 
her style is free from all bookishness, and from all hard traces of weary 
etudy ; and, moreover, that it flows on as easily and blithely as the song 
of early birds. “The song of early birds!”"—who would have thought 
Houlston, Stoneman, Orr, and Low had so much poetry in them? — We 
shall love to think of all four henceforth as the Early Birds of British 
ublishing! But let us proceed. Let us hear with admiration, on the 
isputable authority of critics who are commercially interested in pro- 
moting the sale of the books they review, that “ with the perennial 
mirth of our author there is frequently blended a genuine sense of the 
pathetic, and the brilliant flashes of humour are often relieved with 
sudden bursts of sympathy.” 

It is pleasant to be told this, even in the most awkward style : pleasant 

to hear farther that Fanny Fern’s “ heart is thoroughly with the people, 
and that her “ love of truth and beauty leads her to detect all the ele- 
ments of goodness in common every-day life.”’ After a little more purely 
disinterested praise of this sort, the Early Birds quit the lofty regions 
pet and criticism, and address the hard-hearted public with “ facts 
figures.’ They inform us that on both sides of the Atlantic Fanny 
¥ern “ numbers her readers by hundreds of thousands ;”’ and that former 
copies of her works have reached a sale, “in America only, of 150,000, 
within five months of their publication.” We have hitherto been in the 
habit of believing that when a writer numbered readers by hundreds of 
8, it was quite unnece to mention the fact, because that 
fact was sure to speak for itself. But Fanny Fern’s is an exceptional case. 
Although, on the showing of the Early Birds, her works have a circula- 
tion, “on both sides of the Atlantic,” equal to that of Sir Walter Scott 
or Mr. Charles Dickens, we lament to confess that we ourselves had never 
@s much as heard them mentioned, until we read the “ British Pub- 
lishers’”’ Preface to Ruth Hall. This, as we have said before, makes 
Fanny Fern’s an exceptional case. There are some famous people in this 
world of whose existence it is just as well to remind the general public 

now and then. 

We have now given the “British Publishers’” opinion of their own 
speculation, and have nothing further to say of it, but that it proves, as 
much as any example can, the profound truth of Charles Lamb’s famous 
remark, that “ publishers are the only tradesmen who deal in a commo- 
dity of which they do not possess the slightest knowledge.” More utter- 
ly worthless nonsense has not often been set up in type than the nonsense 
contained in every page of this book, over which Messrs. Houlston, Stone- 
man, Orr, and Low fall into such eloquent prefatory raptures. If our 
readers can imagine anything so absurd as a sentimental imitation of the 
eccentricities of Sterne, they may form an idea of the manner of the new 
and famous writer who is the delight of 150,000 readers on the other side 
of the Atlantic ; rhapsodies, in Yankee-English, on love, marriage, and 
babies ; paragraphs of fine sentiment that have been written a hundred 
times before, in language a hundred times better than Fanny Fern’s, 
alternate with attempts at humour, which, when we consider that they 
are the productions of a woman, are absolutely revolting in their coarse- 
ness and vulgarity. we ° ° ? ° ¢ 

If such coarse clap-trap as that succeeds as well with the English public 
as it is said to have succeeded with the American, we must be mistaken 
indeed in our estimate of the present condition of popular taste on this 
side of the Atlantic. We are strongly inclined to suspect that the 
“ Britich Publishers,” in spite of their “ puff preliminary,” will not find 
Ruth Hall so promising a speculation as they had anticipated. But, 
whatever may be the fortunes of the book, no circumstances can change 
our opinion on the discreditable nature of the new puff-system which it rep- 
resents. When publishers come before the world as critical eulogists of 
the works they sell, it is time, indeed, that the press should speak out, 
and that the public should be warned. 


MORE ABOUT “MOREDUN.” 


‘Our readers have heard something of the alleged discovery in Paris, 
-of a manuscript novel by Sir Walter Scott. Much controversy has taken 
place concerning it, mainly bearing upon the probabilities of the case, 
which the London press generally ridicules. We have not thought it 
desirable to transfer to our columns at any length the arguments pro 
and con; but we make an exception as regards a communication from 
Sir Walter’s amanuensis, who transcribed upwards of thirty of his volumes. 
This gentleman, Mr. G. Huntley Gordon, thus writes to the 1//. Lon. News, 
ander date of the 13th ult. 


Since the publication of the last number of your paper, a respectable 
and well-known London bookseller brought me facsimiles just received 
from M. Cabany of the letter to Mr. Spencer, which appears to have ac- 
«ompanied the MS. “ Moredun,”’ and of the notice referred to by M. Cab- 
any in his letter to the I//ustrated London News, last week, and which 
he (M. C.) believes to have been intended as an introduction to the tale. 
The note to Spencer is such a dextrous imitation of Scott’s handwriting 
that I should say “‘ Moredum” must be well worth reading, if the style 
‘and sentiments have as striking an air of vraisemblance as this letter. 
Yet it will not bear a close exemination. I cannot swallow the impro- 
bability of Scott addressing Mr. Spencer—a man whom he seldom met, 
though he had a great regard for him—as “ My dear W.S.” His address 
“even to his familiars—the Ballantynes—was always “My dear John,” 
or “ James.” The note is signed “ W.S.,” in imitation of printing, which 
I don’t believe Sir Walter ever tried after he left school! or did I 
ever observe an instance of bis signing his initials to a letter. I have 
&. brief one, written from a sick-bed ; but still it bears the signature “ W. 

ott. 

With respect to the handwriting—many of the letters are too tall ; and 
I noticed the final ¢ formed about double the length of Scott’s, and with- 
out turning up the bottom, which I never knew him to omit. But I was 
chiefly struck with the letter 4 which is fashioned with an open top or 
loop ; and on carefully referring to my letters, &c. (one of them a letter 
of eleven quarto pages), I could not find a single instance where this 
letter was so formed. I therefore unhesitatingly pronounce W. S.’s note 
to be an imitation, though a very clever one ; and have no doubt that 
M. Cabany has been imposed on. If that gentleman will consult any 
“ expert” in Paris, I am pretty confident he will be told that it would be 
Considered fatal to the authenticity of any document should even one 
letter be fashioned several times, in a manner in which the presumed 
writer never formed it before. I need say nothing of the scrap com- 
mencing with an allusion to Dante, as that would strike one even 
little versed in Scott’s handwriting as a very poor imitation indeed. 
Bat Istick to the A, Like John Kemble, I cannot give up my ait- 


hes 
I take this opportunity of explaining that part of my communication 


which you — on Saturday, as I find it has been misunderstood. Neither 
Wm. : Laidlaw nor John Ballantyne ever acted as Scott’s “ amanuensis,” 
except during the composition of “ Ivanhoe” and the “Bride of Lammer- 
moor.” And it is one of the most remarkable facts in the literary histor 
of my illustrious friend, that the works which many consider his best 
romances (“‘ Ivanhoe” was, and I think still is, the most popular on this 
side of the Tweed) should have been composed when the author was too 
ill to hold a pen ; and, stranger still, that “ Ivanhoe” should be, in style, 
haps the most perfect of his prose writings. And yet he never tried 
ictation till he began “Ivanhoe.” Nearly the whole of that splendid 
tale, and the entire “ Bride,”’ were dictated ; but Mr. Lockhart was mis- 
‘taken when he included the “ Legend of Montrose” in the same category, 
every word of it having been transcribed by me. 

I said that “ the name of Napoleon was proscribed,” &c., merely as a 
strong mode of expressing my disbelief that a fashionable stationer, in the 
neighbourhood of the Tuileries—(to whom Scott would probably send 
for writing-paper if his travelling stock was exhausted)—would have 
sold paper with the “ water-mark of the first Empire’ during the 
reign of Charles X. and the life-time of the King of Rome! Believe 
me, dec. — 

> ———_— 

Miss NIGHTINGALE aND HER Derractrors.—Will it be believed that 
persons have been found of minds sufficiently impure and polluted to 
charge Miss Nightingale and her companions with want of delicacy and 
rages ? What had young women to do among wounded ment Why 

Nightingale ?—why not Sairey Gamp? Why a lady !—why not an 
fron-fisted old witch, reeking of onions and rum, with one hand on her 
egpr< pillow and another in his pocket? Why, in fact, were not regu- 

nurses sentout? We might, perhaps, be induced to join in with this 


question, and also to say—why not? The fact is; none were sent, and a 


noble-hearted English woman stepped in to supply the deficiency. Miss 
Nightingale invented female nurses at Scutari as one discoverer invented 
the steam-engine and another the printing-press. Your “regular nurse’’ 
comes before us as an amendment, not as an original ote og ees On 
the sheer beasts—has the English language a stronger phrase ’—who can 
attribute indelicacy to such actions we think it unnecessary to waste a 
further word. 

Miss Nightingale’s mission has, however, called forth opposition of 
another class. She has roused the odium theologicum, in some, we hope 
not in many, perens es in these realms. Poor lady! she is a Papist— 
she is an Anglican—she is a High Church-woman—she is a Supralapsa- 
rian—her views upon thirty out of the thirty-nine articles are not above 
suspicion. She stirs her cups of gruel with a spoon which has been bless- 
ed by the Pope, or she walks about in slippers which were originally in- 
tended for a Low Church curate. She is gone out not as a nurse, but as 
a Propagandist. We can’t but think that, as a mere question of numbers, 
she will be puzzled with her task. She must convince her neophytes by 
platoons, and pervert them by battalions. But still what will become of 
them and of us, and of the Rev. Oily Grubb, if this sort of thing is to go 
on? Mrs. Oily Grubb has seen through the low scheme, and has written 
to Mrs. Herbert, and has written to the papers. She sees through this 
she-wolf in sheep’s clothing. She will expose her pretensions to Low 
Ohurchisms and to various other “isms,” and will leave her naked and 
blasted—an awful monument of Puritanic wrath. Where, in the name 
of every roomy f School in these islands, are such projectsto end? Even 
the Rev. fey An rubb himself—the partner of her theological anxieties— 
what might become of him if Miss Nightingale were to give him but one 
sly Anglican wink? , 

We have not the same indignation for Mrs. Grubb as for the other dirty 
fellows who have ventured to impute indelicacy to a stainless and spot- 
less lady endeavouring to tread, as mortal may, in the steps of One who 
has left it as his chief command to his followers that they should do ex- 
actly what Miss Nightingale is doing at the present moment. Mrs. Grubb 
can only count up to five, and she has counted up to five—her arithme- 
tic is exhausted. If Miss Nightingale is to be admired, what will become 
of the Rev. Oily and the hard books, and the nice iMi@tle tracts, and, above 
all, of the glory and honours of the consort of the perpetual curate of 
Twaddleton-cum-Slop? We will answer our own question. They will 
be thought of when Miss Nightingale is forgotten--and not before.— Times. 


THe Lonpon Brince Detrverance.—* Can it be possible?’ and yet 
“ How simple!” is the expression of every living man who now, in light of 
day, passes over London Bridge. Let it be proclaimed that London Bridge, 
the blocking up of which by a chaos of waggons and every description of 
vehicles has for years past been one of the direst curses of the metropo- 
lis, is now free as air—absolutely unencumbered. Folk dash over it in 
glee and amazement, incredulous of the wonderful change! This mighty 
revolution—for it well deserves the term—has been effected by following 
the simplest possible rule. The wonder now is, that for so many years 
this frightful obstruction has been tolerated. According to the new re- 
gulations, the waggons and all slow-going vehicles are made to keep 
close to the side-walks, and to the fast traffic the whole central roadway 
space is appropriated. The eyes and feelings are no longer shocked 
by horrid spectacles of mangled and dying horses, neither are the occu- 
pants of vehicles in peril of impalement by the shafts of wilful or careless 
drivers. The weekly saving of time and money must be something pro- 
digious. What City merchant or warehouseman that had not a large 
weekly loss by his waggon detentions! We all know that it was the ex- 
cuse on every driver’s lips for every and all idling and tarrying by the 
way. ‘ London Bridge blocked up, sir,” was the satisfaction offered in 
settlement of every waste of time. The new plan has been acted upon 
since New Year’s-day, and not for one moment bas there been the small- 
est obstruction ; everything passes over the bridge with the rapidity of 
the widest street in London ; so that without any new bridge, or even 
the proposed iron footway outside the existing parapet wall, we are sud- 
denly harlequinised from a condition of seemingly helpless and hopeless 
blockade into one of perfect freedom of travel. 

How has all this been brought about? The answer, as in all such ca- 
ses, is plain enough. ‘“ Head! head! head!” has done it, and it would 
have been done years ago, but for the obstructive perversity of civic per- 
sonages, who, like heads of government departments, have not time to 
examine or attend to the suggestions of plain, common-sense, energetic 
men. Seven years ago this very plan for working London Bridge Traf- 
fic was, we believe, suggested by Mr. James Walter, the then chief Su- 
perintendent of the South Eastern Railway, having its Terminus on the 
verge of London Bridge. The constant disappointments to travellers, 
made to lose trains by reason of the “‘ bridge blockade,” no doubt directed 
Mr. Walter’s active mind to seek a remedy, and the very plan now 
brought into practice was suggested by Mr. Walter in 1847, in the sum- 
mer of that season, and its efficacy was frequently tested by trials on a 
small scale at points under railway control. Who can compute the thou- 
sands of pounds sacrificed in the shape of horse flesh on London Bridge, 
probably through no other reason than that it was nobody’s business to 
see to it—or, probably, asin applications to government and heads of 
departments, the receipt of a suggestion is acknowledged, and there eve- 
rybody knows it ends. Happy is it that the progress of England depends 
on other than Governments and men in office, who would pooh, pooh, 
and withhold their eyes from a discovery, even if it were “ the joint pro- 
duction of Euclid, Archimedes, and a Bidder, rolled into one.’’—London 
Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, Jan. 8. (The Mr. Walter here allu- 
ded to is known to some of our readers in this city.) 


Tue Soura YorxsHire CoaLrieLp.—The South Yorkshire Railway 
and its branches have had a remarkable effect in developing the mine- 
ral wealth of the South Yorkshire coalfield, which, from its inland situa- 
tion, was comparatively unknown before the railways brought it into 
notice, and made it what it now is, one of the most prominent of our 
mining districts. Within the last 18 months a great number of new 
coal shafts have been sunk in this locality by various firms and indivi- 
dual proprietors, among whom the names of Earl Fitzwilliam, the Messrs. 
Taylor, of Hemingfield, and the Wombwell Main Colliery Company 
stand prominent. The additional coalbeds which are thus being opened 
in all directions will afford to the public an immense supply of coal of 
excellent quality at a moderate price. The neighbourhood of Elsecar, 
about midway between Rotherham and Barnsley, presents the most stri- 
king proofs of the industrial movement which now characterizes the dis- 
trict in question. The large ironworks of Earl Fitzwilliam and those of 
Mr. Dawes are being rapidly extended, and now give employment to a 
large body of workmen. The noble Earl, foreseeing the requirements of 
the increasing population, has recently erected at Elsecar a model lodg- 
ing-house on the most approved principles of construction, containing 43 
apartments, replete with every comfort and convenience. His Lordship 
has also built a market square and a post-office, and laid out spacious 
streets of remarkably neat and comfortable dwellings. A church and 
public school were provided some time ago by his Lordship, who thus 
evinces his anxiety for the moral and social welfare of the increasing 
population of this thriving district. But for the railways which now 
wind through the valley of the Don, the “ wennings” of the hidden 
treasures of the earth in this locality would have been but slowly at- 
tained, and the energy and enterprise which now animate the district 
would never have been evoked.—London Times. 


EXTRAORDINARY OccuRRENCE.—Considerable sensation has been caused 


y | in the towns of Topsham, —— Exmouth, Teignmouth, and Daw- 


lish, in the south of Devon, in consequence of the discovery of a vast 
number of foot-tracks of a most strange and mysterious description. 
The superstitious go so far as to believe that they are the marks of Sa- 
tan himself; and that great excitement has been produced among all 
classes may be judged of from the fact that the subject has been descant- 
ed on from the pulpit. It appears that, on Thursday night last, there 
was a very heavy fall of snow in the neighbourhood of Exeter and the 
south of Devon. On the following morning tbe inhabitants of the above 
towns were surprised at discovering the footmarks of some strange and 
mysterious animal, endowed with the power of ubiquity, as the foot- 

prints were to be seen in all kinds of unaccountable places—on the tops of 
houses and narrow walls, in gardens and courtyards, enclosed by high 
walls and pailings, as well as in open fields. There was hardly a garden 
in Lympstone where these footprints were not observable. The track 
appeared more like that of a biped than a quadruped, and the steps were 
generally eight inches in advance of each other. The impression of the 
foot closely resembled that of a donkey’s shoe, and measured from an 
inch and a half to (in some instances) two and a half inches across, 
Here and there it appeared as if cloven, but in the generality of the 

steps the shoe was continuous, and, from the snow in the centre remain- 

ing entire, merely showing the outer crest of the foot, it must have been 

convex. The creature seems to have approached the doors of several 

houses, and then to have retreated, but no one bas been able to discover 

the standing or resting point of this mysterious visitor, On Sunday 





last the Rev. Mr. Musgrave alluded to the subject in his sermon, and 
suggested the possibility of the footprints being those of a kangaroo ; 


but this could scarcely have been the case, as they were found on both 
sides of the estuary of the Exe. At present it remains a mystery, and 
many superstitious people in the above towns are actually afraid to go 
outside their doors after night.—Jbid. 


A Siepce MasqueRavE, with a Birrer Comment.—Potsdam was en- 
livened by an animated spectacle on Saturday evening. The officers of 
the garrison got up @ masquerade, or rather en costume representation— 
partly in sledges, and partly on horseback—wherewith they traversed the 
crowded streets, to the great delight, but not much to the historical edifi- 
cation, of the spectators. The masque represented an episode in the his- 
tory of the Teutonic order during the year 1377. Its outline runs some- 
what thus :—The Grand Master Winrich, of Knapenrode, having by his 
side the young Duke Albert III. of Austria, who had come to gain hig 
Knight’s spurs, determined to march with a chosen force of Knights and 
men-at-armsinto the then Pagan Lithuania, and there to attack and chas- 


. tise Kynstutt “the Wild,” Prince of that country. The expedition per- 


fectly succeeded. The Knights were victorious in all their engagements, 
and the wild Kynstutt was so far dompted that he sued for peace, and, 
as a guerdon of amity, proceeded to the Grand Master’s quarters, with a 
train richly-ornamented sledges, to invite him and Duke Albert toa grand 
banquet. The invitation was accepted, and the German guests proceeded 
in Kynstutt’s sledges to attend the féte, during which Duke Albert re- 
ceived the honours of knighthood, with the device of *‘ Better knight than 
servitor.’’? The Potsdam chronicler ingenuously observes that the spec- 
tators were mightily pleased at the brillant display, but not being suffi- 
ciently versed in Teutonic history, were utterly at a loss to make head 
or tail of the pageant. There is another sledge episode in German his- 
tory of much more recent date, which would have been well adapted to 
the season and to general comprehension, and quite as appropriate on 
other grounds. This was the wonderful expedition undertaken re the 
severe winter of 1668, from Stettin, by the great Elector. Placing his in- 
fantry and field-pieces in sledges, and accompanied by a sufficient body 
of that renowned horse which had routed the Swedes at Febrbellin, that 
truly great Prince advanced in almost a direct line, over frozen rivers 
and raffs, to Courland. Then, after reviewing his infantry as they stood 
up in their sledges, he advanced, overtook the Muscovites, formed his 
order of battle, attacked, defeated, and completely cleared East Prussia 
and the adjacent parts of those unwelcome and andjalready grasping ene- 
mies. Those were great deeds, glorious for the illustrious House of 
Hohenzollern, and worthy of being represented, as they were underta- 
ken, by gallant officers who may select episodes of national history for 
the edification and heart-warming of the public during frozen caraivals. 
But times are changed. If the dominant party had full sway, the Bran- 
denburg bailiwick of St. John would be more ready to receive a friendly 
but commanding visit from the orthodox legions of the present Lord of 
Lithuania, than to send forth its chivalry to imitate the daring ex- 
ploits of Winrich of Knapenrode, or those of the great Elector’s glorious 
days.—Letter from Berlin, Feb. 6. 


British Premrers.—The following list of Prime Ministers, who have 
held office during the past hundred years, shows an average duration to 
each Ministry of 3 years, 8 months, and 1 day, the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham’s being the shortest within the period. 


Duke of Newcastle,...April, 1754 | Duke of Portland.....Mareh, 1807 
Earl of Bute May, 1762 | Spencer Perceval 1810 
George Grenville,....April, 1762 | Earl of Liverpool 1812 
Marquis of Rocking- George Canning 1827 
Viscount Goderich.... 1827 
Duke of Wellington...Jan, 1828 
Earl Grey 1830 
Lord Melbourne 1834 
1834 
1835 
1841 
1846 
1852 
1852 
1855 


1765 
1766 
1770 


Duke of Grafton 
Lord North 
Marquis of Rocking- 
ham 1782 
1782 
1783 
1783 
1801 
1804 
1806 


a 

Earl of Shelburn 
Duke of Portland 
William Pitt. 

H. Addington 


Earl of Derby 
William Pitt 


Earl of Aberdeen...... 
Viscount Palmerston. .Feb, 





A Contract ror Postzumous MummMery.—We know of no modern 
journalist who “ paints the lily” (to speak orientally, which is, with ci- 
vility) so richly as England’s admirer, M. Jules Lecomte, and this not 
merely when he is describing the Titanic appetites of the ill-looking 
“ British fair,” or the addresses paid to him by German damsels on the 
Rhine steamers,—but also when he reports the conditions and caprices 
of Parisian actresses, for the readers of L’Indépendance Belge. He ean 
rarely have set his palette with more florid tints than he used the other 
day, when he stated the terms on which Mdlle. Rachel has undertaken 
to make two hundred appearances in America. Half of the sum—only 
£24,000—is to be paid down in Paris before she sets foot on shipboard,— 
and this is not to be reclaimed, let any calamity or casualty whatsoever 
cut short her engagement. But, adds our lover of the marvellous, sup- 
posing that Mdlle. Rachel should arrive in America, she is still to make 
her two hundred appearances there—living or dead! It seems like in- 
sulting common sense to include the last word ; yet M. Lecomte goes on 
to declare that Mdl!e. Rachel’s contract provides for her being embalmed 
and exhibited for the requisite number of times—in case of her death ; 
and this repulsive piece of exaggeration is not offered to the good public 
of Brussels after the fashion of a joke. It isfurther repeated in the Jour- 
nal des Débais by M. Janin, though he guards himself from being sus- 
pected of believing in it by due expressions of wonder and disgust. Yet, 
outrageous though it be, this tale came tous opportunely. We fear that 
artists, who are willing to go to America for fabulous gains, must, while 
playing and singing there, endure vexations calculated to annoy them as 
much as the thoughts of posthumous mummery in glass-cases.— London 
paper, Feb. 10. 


A sharp letter from Mlle. Rachel’s brother, which is in print, utterly 
denies this absurd story, and rebukes M. Lecomte in powerful and ap- 
propriate terms for his impertinence. The lady comes here in August 
next. 


Goop News ror New YorK—ir Trve.—In company with a number 
of gentlemen, we, on Wednesday lagi, visited the room of Dr. Thomas 
Hooker, over the “Gem,” on Royal street, for the purpose of seeing 
mud put to a more practical use than bespattering us at every stride we 
take through the streets. The idea now is, to burn it in place of coal! 
Nor is it a fiction, but a fixed fact. Dr. Hooker has a chemical prepara- 
tion which he mixes with mud, as a bricklayer would mix lime with 
sand, and, after becoming dry, it makes a most excellent coal!—coal 
that can be made and sold in this market for thirty cents per barrel, if 
made by hand ; or even fifteen or twenty cents per barrel, if manufac- 
tured by machinery. 

We should not have believed this, had we not seen it burn ourselves. 
It lights easily ; there is no offensive smell emitted; but little smoke, 
and but very little dust or cinders. What little cinders are left, is good 
for cleaning silver, brass, or other similar metals ; and the ashes make a 
tolerable sand paper, and is also good for scrubbing floors, &c. The par 
tentee also assures us, that it will not only burn well in grates (where 
we saw it burning)—but in stoves, furnaces for smelting, and for makin 
steam. In fact it can be put to all the practical uses of wood or coal, 
except for the purpose of generating gas. Of one thing we are satisfied, 
the mud burns, emits an excellent heat, and makes a cheerful fire. 
Whether the patentee can do all he says, remains to be seen.—V. O. 
Exponent, Feb. 17, 


Nice Port.—In the appeal of Underwood v. Wing, in which the Lord 
Chancellor lately gave judgment, the defendant’s right to succeed to cer- 
tain property depended upon a proof of survivorship between either Mr. 
or Mrs. Underwood, who were drowned in the wreck of the Dalhousie 
Castle in 1853. Mutual wills were made by Mr. and Mrs. Underwood, 
giving the property of each to the defendant in the event of the death of 
either in the lifetime of the other, The only survivor of the wreck de- 
posed that they were both washed overboard together, and the conclu- 
sion was that they both died together—there being ia fact no tangible 
survivorship. The Master of the Rolls thought that under these circum- 
ssances the defendant should make out his case, and as such could not 
be done the property went to the nextofkin. Against this decision Wing 
appealed, but the Chancellor confirmed the judgment of the lower court. 


LanGouaGE or Lawyers.—If a man, according to law, would give 
another an orange, iustead of saying, ‘‘ I give you that orange,” which 
one would think would be what is called in legal phraseology, “ an 
absolute conveyance of all right and title therein,” the phrase would 
tun thus:—I give you all and singular my estate and interest, right, 
title, and claim, and advantage of and in that orange, with all its rind, 
skin, juice, pulp, and pips, and all right and advantages thereig, with 
full power to bite, cut, suck, or otherwise eat the same, or give the 





same away, as fully and effectually as I the said A. B. am now entitled 
to bite, cut, suck, or otherwise eat the same orange, or give the same 
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, with or without its rind, skin, jaice, pulp, and pips, anything 
heretofore or bereafier, or in any other deed or deeds, instrament or in- 
struments of what nature or kind soever,jto the contrary in anywise not- 
withstanding ;” with much more to the same effect. 








«[peLAND’s OPPORTUNITY’? REVIVED.—The Limerick Reporter and 

ipperary Vindicator makes the following commentary upon one of the 
late articles of the Times :—‘* The importance of facts of this dreadful 
nature can scarcely be over-estimated in the present position of England, 
and in the face of the perils which threaten Europe at the commencement 
of the spring campaign in the Crimea. The attempt to possess Sebastopol 
has utterly failed ; and from all we can see and hear there is little doubt 
that future endeavours to take that great stronghold of despotic power 
in the Black Sea will entail further loss of blood and treasure to an ex- 
tent far and away beyond the means of England to meet the demand. 
What an opportunity for Ireland under present circumstances ; and what 
an effort, even at the twelfth hour, should be made to avil of the advan- 
tages with which it is fraught to every interest dearest to the Irish 
heart.’ (Nothing like striking a man when he is down.) 


Curtovs PLea.—A tailor brought an action to recover the amount of 
his bill. The debtor pleaded that the clothes were made contrary to 
statute, the buttons being of metal instead of being woven, and that he 
was liable to a penalty every day he wore them. The judge overruled 
the plea, although he said that the judge of a country-court had recently 
allowed it. True, the act was still unrepealed, but 1t was like the old 
burial act, compelling the bodies to be clothed in woollen. The under- 
taker used to charge the amount of the penalty in the bill, and then give 
credit for one-balf the fine, as that portion went to the informer, who 
was of course the undertaker himself. 





Snootine aT Lorp ABERDEEN’s FriEND.—Privates Gibson and Galla- 
har, of the 99th Regiment, have been tried by district court-martial at 
Chatham for the offence of making away with their ammunition in shoot- 
ing at the Emperor of Russia, whom they had drawn on the barrack table 
with chalk. A most severe sentence has been passed upon them—that 
of Gibson to 52 days with hard labour, and Gallahar to 162 days’ hard 
labour in the military prison, Fort Clarence. (If such be the punish- 
ment of these poor fellows for shooting at the Czar in effigy, what amount 
would have been inflicted had Nicholas himself been their target?— 
One might also suppose from this absurd sentence, that soldiers were a 
drug in the English market.) 

Wooven Crock Sratistics.—Connecticut is called “ the land of 
wooden clocks,” from the fact that she is more extensively engaged in 
the manufacture of clocks than any other State in the country. She has 
$1,000,000 invested, employs 1279 workmen, and manufactures 794,000 
clocks each year. Bristol has 14 factories, 440 hands, and produces 
201,000 finished clocks annually ; Plymouth has 3 factories, 175 hands, 
and manufactures 70,000 clocks ; Ansonia has 2 factories, 140 operagives, 
and makes 102,000 clocks ; Winsted magufactures 30,000 clocks, hd one 
factory, and employs 40 hands, while Southampton, with two factories 
and 45 hands, makes 40,000; and New Haven, with 3 factories and 4)5 
hands, annually produces 374,000 clocks. One of the New Haven fac- 
tories is owned by Channcey Jerome the Mayor, and pays out nearly 
$100,000 per month in wages.— Boston Chronicle. 





Pekin Gazetre.—The Abbé Hue, in his Chinese Empire, tells us that 
the Pekin Gazette is printed every day, in the form of a pamphlet, and 
contains 60 or 70 pages. The subscription to it does not amount to more 
than 12 francs a year ; and it is a most interesting collection, and very 
useful in making one acquainted with the Chinese empire. It gives a 
sketch of public affairs and remarkable events ; the memorials and peti- 
tions presented to the Emperor, and his answers to them ; his instructions 
to his mandarins and the people ; the judicial proceedings, with the prin- 
cipal condemnations and the pardons granted by the Emperor ; and also 
a summary of the deliberations of the sovereign courts. The principal 
articles, and all the public documenta, are represented in the official ga- 
zettes of the provinces. 


Birrus anp Deatus In Prussta.—The total number of births in Prus- 
sia, for the ten years 1844 to 1853 inclusive, amounted to 6,434,270, 
showing an annual average of 643,427 children of both sexes. The num- 
ber of deaths in the same period was on an average 484,112 persons an- 
nually, or in the proportion of 1 to 334 of the population. The mortality 
“ppears to be greater in Prussia than in some other countries, for the 

roportion in England is 1 in 44; in France, 42 ; in Belgium, 39 ; and in 
avaria, 35. The annual number of marriages in Prussia amounted dur- 
ing the ten years to 142,510 annually ; or in the proportion of 1 to every 
= inhabitants—a result only exceeded in England (111) in the year 








A PRECEDENT NOT LIKELY TO BE FoLLOwEp.—In 1689 Sir W. Tem- 
le’s son, lately made Secretary-at-War, leaped into the Thames from a 
at as it shot through London-bridge. He had filled his pockets with 
stones, and was drowned, leaving in the boat this note :— My folly in 
undertaking what I could not perform, whereby some misfortunes have 
befallen the king’s service, is the cause of my putting myself to this sud- 
den end. I wish him success in all his undertakings and a better ser- 
vant.” When Sir William heard of this, he remarked that “a wise man 
might dispose of himself, and make his life as short as he pleased.” 





ANOTHER Goop PrecepENT.—While our Torpids at home are talking 
about orders of merit, foreign potentates are showing how they should 
be conferred. One day it is the Sultan corferring the order of Medjidich 
on a private soldier, which our people at home do their best to neutralise 
by denying the wearer any privilege ; another day we learn that the 
Queen of Spain has conferred upon Mr. George Mould, railway contrac- 
tor, the order of Charles III., as a recognition of his enterprise in initia- 
ting the railway system in that country. 


Nove Marrrace Ceremony.—A correspondent of the Staunton 
Spectator states that the Rev. M. Brown of Bath county, Virginia, mar- 
ried a couple a few days since across a river—that is, the parson was on 
one side, and the bridegroom and his dulcinea on the other. This mode 
Was resorted to on account of the water being impassable. The license 
was thrown across the stream by the bridegroom, after having wrapped 
it tightly around a stone.—Exz. paper. 





Ex NIgiLo nimi. FIT—OR UNFIT. 
the Judges at Westminster Hall, 
action, and for want 
Court in motion. 


—So few cases are now brought before 
ll, that inaction has taken the place of 
of something to move, there is nothing to set the 
The other day one of the learned Judges announced 
that as the remanets were exhausted, he should on the next day begin 
with the new paper. We presume his Lordship meant the News-paper, 
which seemed to be the only matter that the Court had before it.—Punch. 





EDUCATION WANTED IN THE Mintne Districts.—“ Martha it ’e d 
wi’ the Milk ?”—* Geen it to the Shild.”—« Dan the hild, th aauk 
ha’ geen it to th’ Bull Pup !”—Jbid. lia 


ToLeRation nas a Lrurr.—We have been, are, and we trust we always 
shall be, advocates of toleration. Existing circumstance are peculiarly 
coloulated to unite all Englishmen in the maintenance of this great prin- 
te ple. Let Nonconformist divines abound, if they please, in every city 
Mibérsltty if ae eases ng iny voy me shall we be accused of 

we express a wish that there ma i 
ters in Downing Street t—Jbid. ie 


Way tae Gas poxs nor Burn tn Cotp WEATHER.—“ All gas contains 


Moisture. The water vapour condenses within the pipes that pass u 
ee the lamp posts, and in severely cold weather Peed. ng 
in ‘ine 8 of ice, and so rapid is this action that it cannot be foreseen 
phe y- © prevent the evil. Lamps which burn brightly one night are 
0 be frozen the next ; others which burn well in the evening will 
All that can be done is to clear them as quickly 


freeze during the night. 
“8 Possible, and this is done.”—Mr, Roome, of the Manhattan Gas Co. 





Or Course Nor.—An eminent literary gentleman who is on terms of 


friendship with a distincui i i 
oguished member of the Aberdeen Cabinet, in- 
Tarek reoeatly of the right honorable member whether it was the inten- 
en ef fe Majesty’s Government to include literary men, artists, and 
ma sence in @ national Order of Merit? The reply was, that the 
on been mooted and abandoned.—London Daily News. 


Peto's Suretp.—Mr. Peto 


vienmaent—which boa , it appears, offered his services to the late 
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White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


* Prize Problem No. 3. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 322. 


White. Black, 
1. gic K 4ch. K moves. 
2. Kt tks P ch. K moves. 
1 ty ee K to B or Kt. 
4. Kt to Q 6. | Anything. 
6. Q to Kt7 checkmate. 


The above solution, although simple, must have escaped the notice of F. B., 
author of the Problem. His own, commencing: “ 1. Q to Q B7,” is highly 
elaborate ; and shows the expenditure of great ingenuity in the construction 
of a ‘* baseless fabric.” . 


N. Y. Cuess Crus, 158 East Tenth Street.—We are requested to remark upon 
what we consider a greatly improved feature in the Club’s prospectus—namely, 
the reduction of the subscriptions from Ten dollars to Five per annum ; also 
the closing of their rooms during the months of June, July, and August. Eve- 
nings of meeting, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. Time, from seven o’clock 
ad wmfi-night-em. (!) A very interesting Sweep-stake Match, wherein eight 
members are in competition, is now on the tapis ; the prize being a handsome 
set of Stawnton’s Chessmen. 





To CorresponpEeNnts.—D. B., X. Y. Z., and others. All your solutions, we 
believe, will hold water—C. K. A committee of three members of the New 
York Chess Club are appointed to decide upon the merits of the Five Move 
Problems now in course of publication —J. L. The Match to which you refer 
was won by Mr. Perrin, as follows: Mr. P., 5; Mr. L., 2; Drawn, 1. 








THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 
TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
MA* ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issuedfrom 
time to time ; the Publisher ofthe Albion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 

All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subscription (six dollars) , are entitled to one ofthe 
followingengravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Vietoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin; Allan’sSir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.—New subscribers can select, attheir option, from the above 
list; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of theiraccounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge ofa few 
cents’ postage. 

A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 


prietor ofthe Albion, is now ready for Subscribers. i" 
0 Park Place, New York. 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Fead the testimony of 
B. CoLeman of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 





EVER 
Hon, R. 
AGUE PILLS 
Astor Hovse, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Cuas. D, Desuiter, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give meif 
your medicine did net cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several months with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever onl agua. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, to whom I feel greatly obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 
R. B, COLEMAN, 


Read also what Physicians say : 


We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known a 
person to have a second chill after mans with them. 
WM. A. NEWELL, M. D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 


Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 

From the professional character and reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
in which these gentlemen, with Mr, Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that ag La te ag oe made by them are worthy of public confidence. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854 HEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and Proa mya F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F. C. WELLS & ©O.,, No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO, and DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, Penn. 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Urieans and BE. . SLO- 
CUM, Cincinnati, O, Also at the Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
Broadway, N. Y. 


HE FINEST AROMATIC IN THE WORLD! differing from 

every other preparation under the name of SNUF#'. Durno’s Celebrated 
Catarrh Snuff, actually worth ten times its weight in gold to all those afflicted with Catarrh, or 
Cold in the Head, Sore Eyes, Deafness, or Headache, A sample box with directions for use, will 
be sent by mail free of postage, on receipt of THIRTY-ONE CENTS in.Stamps or Specie, from the 
Depét of J. Durno, Albany, N. Y. 

. B. Not sold on Commission anywhere. 


ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES, with 
Hall’s patent powder-proof Locks, the same that were awarded separate medals at the 
World’s Fair, London, 1851, and World’s Fair, New York, 1853 and ’54, ana this is the Lock, 
and the only powder-proof Lock that received a medal at the London World’s Fair, though 
others mere on exhibition and now advertised as ‘* World’s Fair Locks.” The subscriber and 
his agents are the only persons authorized to make and sell his Patent Champion Safe, with 
Hali’s Patent Powder-proof Locks. 
8S. C. HERRING, Green Block, Nos. 135, 137, and 139 Water-street, New York. 
— STE OY COTE AT 




















GRACE CHURCH. 


HE ‘ANTHEM’? COMPOSED BY SIGNOR TORRENTE FOR MRS. BODSTEIN, 

(late Julia Northall), and as sung by her in Grace Church on Christmas Day, 1854, has just 
been pablished by C. BREUSING, 
Importer of Foreign Music, 701 Broadway. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
DWARD BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS, No. 8] FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

The subscriber has constantly on hand a largeand well-assorted Stock of Fintes, Claricnettes, 
Flageolets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band Instruments. 
Violins, Cellos, Bass Viols, Guitars at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
for all instruments ; Banjos, Tambourines, and Instruction Books for all instruments ; Parlour 
Hand Organs, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 

Bands furnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 

A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. ¥. EDWARD BAACK. 


NEW FRENCH READING BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
BY PROFESSOR LOUIS FASQUELLE, LL.D. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. With Notes, Re- 
ferences, and Conversational Exercises, by Professor Fasquelle, author of ‘‘ New French 
Course,” ‘* Colloquial Reader,’”’ &c. Price, 75 cents. 

This will be found one of the most useful and interesting books, for advanced scholars in French 
ever published. Itis now ready. Teachers are invited to examine this and the other books of 
Prof. Fasquelle. The French conrse has gone through twenty-three editiens, and has been re- 
published in England. Copies of Napoleon sent by mail, Pes eete, on receipt of the advertised 
price, VISON & PHINNEY, 











178 Fulton Street, New York. 
B@ For Sale in Boston by all Booksellers. 








verness in a family, or a Companion to a Lady. 


Address E. B., Box 20, Post Office. 








LUPERIOR RESIDENT GOVERNESS,—An English Lady is desirous of 
meeting with a pre-engagement as Governess. She imparts all that relates to the higher 
branches of English, Freuch (acquired in Paris) Music and Drawing—Italian if required.— 
Highest testimonials. E. 
Address, post paid, B. B., care of Mr. Rowsell, King street, Toronto, C. W. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE OR BITTER ALB. 


A®BTHUR KENDALL, Agent.—THAT THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, AND 
Public generally may have the benefit of this fine tonic beverage in a pure state, 
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Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS have appoin ed an Agent, Mr. ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine 
erchant, 7 William Street, New York to supply their Beer, warranted genuine, at & cents per 
gallon, in casks of 9, 18, and 60 gallons ; also in pint bottles, at $2 25 ner dozen. 
SAMUEL ALLSOPP & SONS. 
The Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, England, December 19th, 1854. 
B@~ Now on Sale, No.7 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


OST OFFICE NOTICE.—The mails for BUROPE, per U. 8S. Steamer ST. LOUIS, wilh 
clese at this Office on SATURDAY, the 10th day of March, at 1034 o’clock, A. M. 
ISAAO V. FOWLER, Postmaster, 





MADEIRA WINES. 
HE Suvscriber offers for sale in Wood and Glass, some very choice Reserve and South Side 
Madeiras, imported in 1852, since which time they have acquired much softness and flavor. 
From the scarcity of genuine fine Madeira, it is not unlikely that after a short period it cannot 
be procured at ye ay price. It is suggested to those who desire to obtain a supply of 
such wine as will worth keeping in their stock not to postpone their purchases. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver-street, New York. 


ALTO DOURO PORT. 


A CHOICE Stock prodnced from the finest vineyards ef the Upper Douro in Portugal which 
will be found to contain all the characteristics of genuine Port,—richness of colour, a soft, 
fruity and generous taste, freedom frem sweetness, and without too much astringency.— Also, @ 
small quantity of fine White Port.—For sale in original packages, and in bottle, by 


MUSIC AT THE REDUCED PRICE. 


UR NEW CATALOGUE OF MUSIC AT THE GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, I8 
now ready, and will be sent to any part ofthe United Sta‘es without charge. In order 
that purchasers may have the advantage of our great reduct'on in the price of Music, it is ne- 
cessary that they should select from our catalogue which contains nearly all the works of merit 
or popularity of foreign composers, and all the valuable copyright works of 
WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE, 
GEORGE F. ROOT, 
J. A. FOWLER, and others. 

Such non-copyright works as are not in our catalogue we are now about, and will continue to 
reprint, so that the public may have the advantage of the reduced prices on them. Purchasers 
at other stores will s sure to inquire for our editions, in order to get them at \he reduced price, 

PIANO-FORTES, GUITARS, FLUTES, &c., &c., of our own manvfacture, all at the low- 
est market prices, and warranted in all respects. Prince & Oo.’s Melodeons, Harmonions for 
Churches, &c., &c. WM. HALL & SON, 

No. 239 Broadway, opposite the Park, 

Dealers, Seminaries, and Teachers supplied on the lowest terms. Music sent by mail to any 
part of the United States on receipt of the money. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
APE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 


art of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Universal En- 
Fils and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL & BEL- 
AST. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton Street (2nd Ficor), New York. 

















CHARLES WILLMER 


, 





19 South John Street, Liverpool. novll—2m 
EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 


WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the J?tus 
trated n News, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to annual sub- 
scribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything of interest re- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subserlptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in Great Britain, Ireland, 
the Continent = arene. pay Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
mpor 8) or in quantities, 
— ~ . CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


SPINAL COMPLAINTS. 


A METHOD OF TREATING SPINAL DISEASES, CURVATURES OF THE SPINB 
and Spinal Weakness without the least pain, or confinement from the use of Supporters 
or apparatus of any kind, has been successfally practised, during the past four years, by 
MRS. JAMES DURNO, Rheumatic Physician, 
at her Office, No. 83 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Many such cases ‘‘ given over’? by the first Physicians in the State of New York have beem 
completely cured, and can be referred to here and elsewhere. 
Mrs. Darno has also been successful in the cure of PARALYSIS after all hope of relief 
had vanished. 
Albapy, N. Y¥., February 24th, 1855. 








FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
IK MARVEL’S FUDGE DOINGS. 


UDGE DOINGS. BEING TONY FUDGE’S RECORD OF THE SAME I¥ 
¥orty Chapters. By Ik Marvel. 2 vols., with Two Illustrations by Darley. 

‘«'They are characterized by the same keen perception of social follies, the same genial satire, 
and the same idiomatic and natural style that have been admired in other publications by Ik 
Marvel; but even manifest a broader mental culture and more ample knowledge of the world.” 
N. ¥. Commercial. 

“The work is thoroughly saturated with the keenest wit.’’—Albany Argus. 

‘“‘ The happy hits at fashionable folly, at maternal weakness, the quiet ridicule of worldly 
ways, and the essentials of the beau monde, with the ring of the true metal through all, give 
oar American Elia his own place in our homes, in which he leaves his benediction of a lighter 
heart and more grateful spirit. Ik Marvel will reap new laurels from these volumes.’’—New 
Bedford Mercury. 

~~ racy and er ephhe pen. with touches of humour and sextiment, which go straight to the 
reader’s sensibilities.”’— Philadelphia Ledger. 

“Tt is full of a certain kind of qaaint, descriptive humour, that is unlike that of any livin 
writer.’’— Hartford Courant. 

“* A continuous story, modelled after Thackeray’s, anda capital story of fashionable 
trenchantly severe upon the follies and extravagances of the times, and clear, racy and piq 
trom beginning to end.’’—Richmond Examiner. e 1 

** Its quiet humour and spicy relish, will attract his old admirers to {ts perusal.””— Tribune. 

? ‘* 4 rich vein of humour pervades it, and it will find many readers.’’—Olive Branch. 





LADY (DAUGHTER OF A LATE BRITISH COLONIAL JUDGE), WHOSE EN. | 
gagement with a Southern family is about to terminate, desires to place herself as a Go- | 


' 


i 


“These volumes of graceful pleasantry will be sure to find ncmerous readers.’’—N. F. Post. 


Ik Marvel’s Works. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 
DREAM LIFS. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 
BATTLE SUMMER. 1 vol., 12me., $1 25. 
THE LORGNETTR. Being Studies of the Town. 
FRESH GLEANINGS. 1 vol., l2mo., $1 25 
FUDGE DOINGS. 2 vols., 12mo., $2 60. 
x These Books will be sent by mail, postage paid, for the price remitted to 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street, New York. 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW WORK ON BOTANY. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos.346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


NALYTICAL CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. Designed for Academies and Private Students, 

A beautifully illustrated quarto. By Frances H. Green. In two parts. Part I.—Ele- 

ments of Vegetable Structure and Physiology. Part 1i.—iystematiec Botany ; to which is added 

A COMPENDIUM FLORA of the Northern States; with description of more than 1000 differ- 
ent species. By Joseph W. Congdon. 

PART I. and the FLORA, are each furnished separately. 

‘* Having been for several years a Teacher of Botany, I have had considerable opportunity of 
experimenting on the happiest means of imparting this delightful science. The importance of 
Pictcrial Illustrations, systematically combined for recular exercises, early suggested itself. A 
new system of teaching wasthence wrought out, consisting of a set of diagrams made to illustrate 
Oral Lessons ; and the plan was eminently successful. Those Lessons and Diagrams are repro- 
ducedin the present work, with such extension and improvements as the written form, and the 
superior light and progress of the times, admit and demand. The illustrations are presented to 
the eve in l»rce groups, and are either immediately, or very nearly, associated with the corres- 
ponding po tions of the Text. They are designed to be nsed as regniar exercises for study and 
recitation, the same as maps in Geography. They are, ia fact, bat a recapitulation of the text 
iu another form ; and thas, while they repeat the idea, they also give a pleasing variety to the 
lessens ; and appealing from the eye to the mind, and the reverse, they awaken the most lively 
associations, tending to fix the impressions in the memory.’’—£xtract from the Author's Pre- 
face. 


2 vols., 12mo., $2 50. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


ORNELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY.—Iliustrated with Seventy designs and 12 Maps 
Price 50 cents. 

One of the leading objects in the preparation of this little work, was to make it in every sense 
of the word what its title indicates, viz., a *‘ Primary Coogneeee ;?’ consequently, all terms re- 
specting those departments of the science which are too abtruse in their nature to admit of bein 
brevght fully within the comprehension of the you: hful beginner, have been purposely excluded. 

The lessons and maps are so arranged as to emancipate this important science from that dry- 
ness and confusion which has heretofore rendered the study wearisome tothe youthful beginner. 
Tue Mars AND ILLUSTRATIONS ACCORD STRICTLY WITH THE CHARACTER OF THE LESSONS, 
each map containing all that is taught in its accompanying lessons—and nothing more. 

B@> Copies of the above sent for examination on a remittance of one-half the price, 


SATIRE AND SATIRISTS, 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
ATIRE AND SATIRISTS. BY JAMES HANNAY, AUTHOR OF ‘“ SINGLETON 
Fontenoy.’’? 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Written in an animated, terse and vigorous style, and conveys faithful images of the men of 
whom he treats, with sufficient local colouring to give to his sketches the character of the ages 
in which they lie. The author is a true lover of letters, and bas great power in discriminating 
between the different hues of genius of the great men with whom he deals, in deducing their 
true character from a word or a phrase, which would escape the notice of a man of less 
fine perception, and in fixing ona firm basis the general vague admiration which it is the critie’s 
business to render well-defined and stable.— Wes minster Review, i 

A most pleasing and agreeable book. Mr. Hannay treats his subject in the best light, not 
philosophically or in the way of definition, but historically and pictorially. A fine apprecia- 
tion and sympathy run through the extire volume —Putnam’s Monthly, Nov., 1854. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

FULL PROOF OF THE MINISTRY.—By the Rev. J. N. Norton, A. M., Rector 
cension Church, Frankfort, Ky., author of ‘‘ The Boy trained to be a Clergyman. 0. 
75 cents. 

The author must be a preacher of short sermons, for his book makes a short story of what 
might have been, with the usual spinning out and amplifying, an ambitious work of two vo- 
lumes.— Worcester Palladium. : 4 ‘ 

All Christians may obtain a it some valuable hints tc direct them in their religious du- 

— 9 be 
ties. —Hartford Religious Hera the highest mend Gubth.— 
Its influence will be excel- 





of As- 
Cloth, 


The style is chaste and concise, and the teachings of the book of 
Detroit Democrat. 

It is unnecessary for us to recommend it to parents and teachers. 
lent upon any mind, particularly if young.— Buffalo Democrat. 


ALSO. 

LAS CASES’ NAPOLEON—MWemoirs of the Life, Exile and Conversations of the Emperor 
Napoleon. By the Count de Las Cases. With eight Portraits on steel, twe Maps, and ten I1- 
lustrations. 4 vols, 12mo. Cloth, $4, half-calf or morocco extra, 96. y 

The earlier American editions of these fascinating Memoirs have long been ont of print. Of 
all the works relating to Begsioen OF his personal friends aud associates, this is the best and 

ant.—New York Herald. " 
we x fox ailonenate of detail, keenness of description, and interesting information in 
regard to One of the greatest soldiers that ever lived, is not surpassed, ifequalled. The author, 
favored as he was with constant companionship of the Emperor, for years, possessed peculiar 
advantaes for collecting materials for such a volume.—By, Express. 


NEXT WEEK: 
COSAS DE ESPANA; GOING TO MADRID, VIA BARCELONA. 12mo. Cloth, 75 


cents. SATURDAY, MARCH 17: 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD. With Selections fiom his Writings. 12mo. 





: L. 

om.S J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassan Street. 
OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAILSTEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. Jas, 

F Comstock. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positively 


on Wednesday, March 7th, at 12 0’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
Ne berth secured until paid for. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance and comfort, apply 
RDWARD K. OOLLINS & CO., 56 We!) Streets, 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 11% A.M. 
The Steamship PACIFIC, willsucceed the BALTIC and sai} March 2\st. 





= willplease take notice that the ships of this Linecannotcarry any goods counterban@ « 
of war. 
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She Albion. 


March 10 
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ARTHUR EENDALL, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANT, 
NO. 7 WILLIAM STREBT, (BETWREN BEAVER AND PEARL STREETS) N. Y. 


ag JUST RECEIVED—In Prime Condition—Stilton, Chedder, and Double Gloucester 
aT er ay’s London Stont, &e 





RUSHTON’S COD LIVER OIL. 
IAMS SPEAKS OF THIS REMEDY AS ASSUREDLY THE MOST EFFI. 
De i ail medical agents in the treatment Consum: Scrofulous Diseases and 


ot ion, , &e, 
which, after several years’ constant ¢ in its use, is still frequently surprising him 
by wonders it works ony in Tg 
insured genuine it must have my — over the cork of each bottle. 
FREDERICK V. KUSHTON, at the old establishmen}, No. 10 Astor House, corner Barclay 
street, and No. 417 Broadway, corner Canal street. 


PUBLIO NOTICE. 


USHTON, CLARK & CO’S COD LIVER OIL.—The late firm of RUSHTON, CLARK 

R & OO., being dissolved by the death of Mr. RUSHTON, the only person by the name of 

ushtun ever connected with the firm, the busi will be tt d by HEGEMAN, CLARK 

Bo" surviving partners and sole successors, No. 165, 273 and 511 Broadway ; all connection 
the store No. 10 Astor House, being discontinued. 

The Genuine Cod Liver Oil will be prepared only by us as heretofore. Our Mr. Clark went 
to Newfoundland to superintend its manufacture, and is the only druggist from the United 
States who ever went there for that purpose, and as he continues his supervision of that braneh 
of eur business we can warrant it pure, aud as success depends a its purity, be particular to 
pee the name HEGEMAN, CLARK & CO., is over the cork of each bottle, as without it, 
it is rot ome he 

i w 
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same'as heretofore, as Mr. Hegeman, although his name has 
prominent in the firm, has been in the establishment 26 years and a member of the firm 

12 years, and had the principal supervision of the business, and no exertion will be spared 

satisfaction and interest of our customers. 

eipts of W. L. Rushton, Rushton & Aspinwall, Rushton & Co., and Rushton, Clark 

eur possensten, ond will be prepared 4 Mr. oe supervision the same 

{ueeem me Drees ta watt BS 

Chemists a: ‘0. 165, an way. 
., Cod Liver Oil and other preparations, are sold by all the principal Druggists in 
States. 
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DR. 8S. M. GIDDINGS, 


STREET, NEW YORK, cures, with his Panacea, and Health 
oon att eh Dyspepsia, Hip and Spinal Complaints, Secstala, D 
laints &c. Also, cures Jaundice, Fever and Agu for clearing 
and Eruptions from the Face, and restoring it to its asaal freshness and beauty, and in 
«rising trom an [:pare State of the Blood, Torpid Liver, and the use of Calomel, it 
. “Kiso, Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Coughs of all kinds, and all “ung diseases 

fing to Consumption, with his COUGH PREPARATION. His CHOLERA PREPARA 
)N is a sure specific Yor Cholera, Diarrhaa, Dysentery, and all Bowel derangements. His 
iment for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and all that Linimenis are used for, is unrivalled. So says 


aniel Webster. 
eam ERY BITTERS for removing Langour and invigorating the system, Nervousness, 
ertigo, &¢., stand pre-eminent. The above Preparations are purely vegetable, and prepared 
with great care by Dr. Giddings, who may be consuited, free of charge, at his office, where may 
be geen Certificates from some of the most extraordinary cases of cure which have been perfected 
by these medicines. 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE Is 


YER’S CATHARTIC PILLS.—THEY DON’T HELP COMPLAINTS, BUT 
cure them. One Box has has cured Dyspepsia. Two Boxes have cured the worst 
gasesof Serofula, Two Boxes have cured Erysipelas. One Box always cures the Jaundice, 
ree Boxes «re sure to cleans the system from Boils—often less than one does it. Two Boxes 
have completely cured the worst of Ulcers on the Legs. Small doses seldom fail to cure the 
Piles. One dose cures the Headache arising from afoul stomach. S:rong doses often repeated 
expel every Worm from the body. They should be given to children, who are always more or 
Jess afflicted with this scourge. Asa gentle Physic they have no equal. ne Box cures de- 
ent of the Liver. Haifa Box curesaCold. They purify the bloed, and thus strike at 

the foundation ofevery diseass, Asa Dinner Pill there is not their equal inthe werld. The 
are purely vegetable, and oan do no harm, but do accomplish an unaccountable amount of good. 
P ed by Dr. J. U. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., aud sold by all Druggists 

al Peers in Medicine thi ut this section. 

**In this mammon worship Age it is rare to find a man place his usefulness to the public 
his interest. During a late v sit to the ‘ City of Spindles,’ we were presented by a pro- 
friend, to the celebrated Chemist, Dr. J. C. Ayer, whose name is now perhaps, more 
than any other, at the bedside of sickness in this country. Know’ the unpreeedented 
alarity of his mdici and the i sale of them, we had expected to find hima mil- 
3 rolling in wealth. But no, we found him in his laboratory, busy with his labourers 
among his crucibles, alembics, and retorts ving his best personal care to the compounds, on 
virtues of which, thousands hang for health. We learned that notwithstanding his vast ba- 
, and its promp! returns in cash, the Doctor is notrich. The reason assigned is, that the 
‘al is costly, aad he persists in maxing his preparasions so expensiveiy, that the nett profit 


small.’’—American Farmer, 


“THE BOSTON REMEDY.” 


gporre’¢ RUSSIA SAL VE-—is an old-established remedy. For thirty ycars 
excellent Salve has been sold in the city of Boston and vicinity, and its merits have 
to it a steady and increasing demand. For Cuts, Barns, Wounds, Sores of every kind 
Piles, Chappea Hands, Felons, Ring.worms, Warts, Styes, and old stubborn sores, 
,itisa — cure and a — = A A So as mae excellent letters 
parties w ave experienc enefits trom use ; none do they refer wi 
than to the following unsolicited od = ae 
Letter from C. Shepard, formerly Member of the Massachusetts’ Senate. 
GentLemeN :—I will frankly confess that, until afew months since, I was exceeding! 
Judiced inst the article, believed it all a . Being at a distance from hones, ro 
much pain from a breeding sore, I telt obliged to resort to the nearest shop at hand 
@ sanative of some kind. The Salve presented itself first, and I ointed the inflamed por- 
freely with it, and the effect was truly wonderful. 1 have since used i freely in my famil 
© burns, etc., and have recom: it in various places and to numerous indivi. 
it given great satisfastion. [ now consider it invaluable as a sanat. ve—every fa- 
do well to keep it in hand—every mechanic should keep it at hand for bruises, cuts 
. All should try it as a substitute for the old-fashioned poultices, and from my ¢ ; 
it will reduce inflammation in half thetime, and with vastly less trouble, than the poultice 
usually made and Sones. OC. Sugparp, 
. @ box; medium , 50c; large boxes, $1. 
A.B. and ). Sands; C.H Ring, Broadway nad John Street; J. I. Ooddingto 
; RB. B Newman, 303 Hadson Street; Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand Street; John 
‘Williamsburgh; Brooklyn; Zieber, Philadelphia; Hance, Baltimore, and 


generally in the ¥ 
REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE MR. 
T We eDY. of noon has discovered in one of our common a, +- yy - 
that cures EVERY KIND O HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down to the common Pimple. 
He has tried it in over eleven handred cases, and never failed except in two cases, (both thunder 
humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates of its value, all within 
twenty miles of Boston. 

Two betties will cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles, 
T wo bottles wiil cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
‘T wo bottles will cure running of the ears and blotches among the hair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running u.cers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

or three bottles will cure the worst case of ring worm. 

or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

to four bottles wili cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 


is taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vain tried all the wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that a common , growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
humour in the system ist it is w fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has to start. There are no 
ifs nor hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddied over a thousand 
bottles of it jn the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it inevery case. It has already done 
some of ~~ greens Sane —— Any in ~~ > I gon to children a year old : to old 

y. » puny, worm: dren, whose 

. 7, restored t0  postect state of health by ona besten” “i Pa ee oe 
To those who are sunject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. 
lief in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have been 

by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy, but where f Aad is any derange- 
ment of the functions o! nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be alarmed 
ee swage on eerton — to ore ——- = never & bad result from it—on 
ry, Ww z n ju will feel yourse rson. some 
of the most extravagant enconiums of chat ever we listened to. ithe . 


Noc of diet ever n . Eat the best ; 
Pie ee Mon me you can get, and enough of it. 
DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 
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It gives great re- 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIO ESTABLISHMENT. 


TER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 

0 eNOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan 

dise of all kinds can can be had in tae Unked States than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
race ro way. 

a of ese oe ae el eubboot Pianos ae in store are those of T. GILBERT & 

thout the celebrated olian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 

for wer, brilliancy, and ricnness of tone, elasticity of touch, 

and durability of structure, LLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (ofthe old firm of Hal 


nel t manu rers. 
. $75, $100, $125, $130, &c., 
very low. 


lett & Co.) &e.,i 
-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $30, $50 

ogi Beontifal Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold 
§. D. &H. W.SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A large discount made from Factory Prices for Cash, 
Tosuit some purchasers monthly payments will be taken. Cash paidfor Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exc 5 

f Schoo 1 the very bestterms. Music sent by mai! post-paid. 
Dealers and Heads of Schoolssupplied onthe very aterm WATERS S33 B — 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
NEW DRUG STORE. 


ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC 
D that they have removed their Broadway store to the New MarbleBuilding, No. 635 Broad- 
way, three doors below Bleecker Street. 

ey have long found their old establishment too cramped for the increasing patronage the 
nblic has generously them : in their new location ample room will give them greater 
ilties for the preparation ofsuch as they manufacture, and enablethem to keep a larger 
and more varied assortment of i articles. They will thus be enabled to present tothe 


stock la and far ch than heretofore. 
Pape ® ttious PHARMACRUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by, 
DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the important department ofthe DISPENSING of 
MEDICINES intrusted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and underthe 


nstant a of one of the portes. 
The VARIETY and EXCELLENCE of theirarticles for family use they believe to be unique. 
large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French Medicinal Preparations, 
, to which they would call the attention of the public and of Druggists and 
Physicians, who will btain them at the lowest rates. DELLUO & 00 


sway, dase acer 
Broalwa: oors below Bleecker 
—- n@ and 250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


PACIFICO MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 


COMPANY is now prepared to take risks to and from any part of the United States, 
aot and coastwise, pnd to and from any other part of the world, on all descriptions o' 
property excepting vessels and bottomry. 


A, C. Richards, 
Sheppard Gandy, 
©. F Milnor, 
Edwin Thorn, 
Martin Bates, Jun., 
Wm. M. Richards, 


the Messrs 





wn 2 FRUSTERS, - 
jam Kent . 8. Barnes, 
C. Hadden, Aifred Edwards, 
J. E. Hanford, 
Byron Sherman, } 
John J. Haines, 
oe Brown, ba ‘eceeey, 
T. B. Merrick, . W. Meyer, os. D, 
. H fi John B. Arthur, Theo, McNamee. 
+3 So ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
Bens. A. OnpeRrvon«, Secretary. WM. LECONEY, Vice President, 


NATIONAL LOAN PUND Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
oO > 
GENER. AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
ay ,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
mpowered ct of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838 
a 7 she Banx ror tax Wipow AND THE ORnPuAN.’’ % , 
Life Assurance Society ving 1a 
= Guarantee Fund of h ty 000. 
{In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive p Is for on 
General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, York, and at their different Agencies 


to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium, 
Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
James Boorman, C. E. Habieht, 
John J. Palmer, F.C. 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stou 


Daniel Parish, Josep! 
Paul 5 8 Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry - Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. Rl Manufacturers’ Bank, New Yerk, 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DE. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent, 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus, 
as COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 


J.K. Myers, 
Edward Lambert, 
Fred. B. Betts, 
Richard Patrick, 
Arthur Leary, 


Robert Slimmon, 
A. Wesson, 











New 








State of New York. 
J. Phillips Phenix, Eeq, 
| John H. Hicks, Esq. 
Bamuel Wetmore, > 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


JOHN C, CHBESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., t . 
GEO, M. KNEVITT, General pb for the United States. wane Mm 


THE NATIONAL LOAN un LIFE ASSURANCE 
80 . A 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 

CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 

N offers the assured 
IS INSTIFUTIO Ly ee ev eney advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 

be ome, etitling ihe assured, whether at the pa: it of his Arst pre- 
mium, or at ad, i upon ne to the cute of one- of Sto ennaal pay. 
security be required tobe lodged with the societ Td Hey 4 

can at any present his policy Sind Soctety an immediate 

paid thereon, thus giving to each pollen a hnown Cash 


the Medical E 
or ad Decmieatin & Gany Duty. 





one half the annual premium 


luc. 
Lpplicants are not 





be by we OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M. . Clement Tabor, Jobn 
a aor 
A. ©. 
Thomas Nicoll, 


d 
B.8. > q 
T. Colley Grattan. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Holmes, A. La 





im 
jue, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Luann, Rev 


Montreal ....sc00-- sees art, Henry Judah. 
Holites ¥.8... . vena J. han, T. OC. Kinnear, Hon. 


* P.O. Hil, Agent, 
MH. John, H. B..........§ Bye: flee W- Wright, K. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 





RBoREs: FEVER AND AGUE CURE, OR, NATUR 
SPECIFIC—For the Prevention and Cure of INTERMITTENT and REMITTENT 
FEVERS, FEVER and AGUE, CHILLS and FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENERAL DE- 
BILITY, NIGHT SWEATS, and all other furms of disease which have a common —- in 
Malaria or Miasma. This subtle atmospheric poison which at certain seasons is unavo’ dably 
Wan at ee La is & Ly = character wherever it exists, 
—and every where y to this newly discovered antidote. 
the in melicins ever made d = 
specific is so harmless that it may 


be taken ‘sons of every 
it will not substitute for one disease others still ak tee ro Nhe tasnl ta pop he 
ao poisonous or deleterious drugs, not a particle of any of 


extraordinary results from the use of this NATURAL 


‘ime, Mercury, Arsenic, 

admitted into th % 

The distinctly claims these 

It i watirely, ye even 
yp any or ¢ 

from any Ague or Bilious discase wastoven or on 


It will instantly check the Ague in persons wh 


0 have suffered for any length of time, from one 
day to twenty years, so that they need never have another chill, by continuing its use according 


Is will immediately relieve all the distressing results of Bilious or Aue diseases 
ral debility, night sweats, etc. The patient at gue 
Saleen anita permanent and radical cure is afte ns to recover appetite and 

Finally, its use will banish Fever and A 

men, by adopting it as a preven’ 
- season of the year which, 
One or two 
a tee unde, Trade ¢! lars fo ied on appl 
to reulars forw. on icati H 
on liberal terms to responsible parties in every section of the commen’ ee Will be 
JAS. A. RHODRs, P. 


P 
AGENTS : New York, 0. V. CLICKENER & CO., and C. H. 
POTTER ; Philadelphia, T. W. DYOTT & SONS, and for ante by anaes generally. 


such as gene 


ve, will 
while it is the most vickiy. i 


i 
Il answer for ordinary , is the most valuable one to them. 


E’S INFALLIBLE 


—North, South, East or 
hich is claimed to be the 


in the most sickly or swampy localties, 
or any injury from constantly inhaling Malaria or 


strength, and 


@ trom families and all classes. Farmers and all 
free from Agve or Bilious attacks in that 


; some ma: fi > 
and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price & One Dollar Linea! diane 
consigned 


rovidence, R. I. 
; Boston, WEEKS & 
y 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
H.W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
F. Bennett, 'N. Stabb. 4 ye Hon. 0. 
. L. Jarvis, 
Agent for British North American ym ae 
E, Accountant and Cashier 
MonTREAL. 


Bt. John’s, Newfoundland. . § 


JAMES B, M. CHIPMAN, General 
D. D. a 





CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, C. W. 
Branch Offices 
At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B.; with Agencies throughout Canada 
at St. John, Newfoundland. 4 ‘ous 
HE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY INVITE A 


comparison of its position, promises, and prospects with those of kindred British - 
can Taaeaem. Peculiarities Fcident te Colonial Society center & the Company —= 


hal 








HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.— 
T HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and ~ s mean (5 
without a vival on thie continent. “ Hundreds | ot i mications have Y 
tence since 1 atroduct t unriva! air ve, 
— Bogle’s ypenes Hair gh & popularity never atisined | he oe 
q «a quel 

cured by this incomparable preparation. 

lays the foundation of a good head of hair. 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Ku . 

BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder of the age. 

the public for several yea: 


» aad 
have den Sout to 7 wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all 





EBRATED 
is well known to be 
into an ephemeral exis- 
by any o ner arti et 
id 

here is no milaty which can affect the Hair but ae 
To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 

It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 


Tt has now been before 


tages in re! to financial operations which cannot be enjoyed b try offices ; * 
siness is cireumscribed within the legitimate Umi's of Life’ Aewartoce and ihe mae? 
—— aoe etpaa end P from rome i funds ne ony ed to it for the Purpose ; 
w un success which its co; been mar ‘ords dica: 
one the vali ny ot ~ title to wee — sane. - - oie 
8 P d to the th Annual Meeting, held in tember, shows that th. 
aggregate liabilities of the Company, arising from £512,308 assured, a to £148,246, and the 
eqeregste assets to £211,201; leaving @ surplus of £63,045. The Policies extant numbered 
1,150, yielding an income from premiums of £13,992; exhibiting in e item a large propor- 
tionate advance on the business transacted in any previous year. Of the balance of 193 ac- 
bem flee ad form an accumulated assurance The year’s receipts from interest 
In the six and-a-half years that have clapsed since the organization of the Com 
have been received in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of interest. On the Pera se Be mn 
tal Fe ay oon bee pe Santer £ “pos and the mt non £13,168. On — points a com- 
— parallel ex nce o high 
vourably to the pretensions of this oeae. / mark: — 
an prok oy — se fs easy Rastneee eunaited B per cent. of the gross premiums paid. An 
jurer at the oO! it 
credited wit a revisionary one ne to . in the first year of the Company’s existence is now 
oat with rat A 4 





to p as an el t of primary importance in life assuran 
the Directors ‘of the Cenada Company remind the public that its pa Se lower than the stand. 
ard set up by most other Companies. The ch per cent. at the of 30 in one British office 
ons business in the Provinces and the United States is £2 9s. 3d. ; in another £2 9s. 10d. ; 
third, £2 10s. 8d. In the Canada Company the charge is £2 4s. 6d. This reduction is effected 
not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the preceding paragraph shows—not by encroaching 
upon the margin req for the pr tion of the interests of the assured—not by resortin, 








other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknow 
stance by awards of Silver Medals a 
Hair toa beautiful ay or om reer er 
and every person who has carefully used it will join in the stateme 

in the world. It is now uni ! fe 
Dye rs AMOLIENT anata, ly preferred in Laden and Pari: 


aris. 

‘Meet thawing) @ decided \axure. NG COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant opera 
BOGLE’S HABEIUNA; O 

face in the 


the shortest possible time’ BALM OF CYTHERKA removes Freckles or Tan from the 


the complexion. » and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautify 
'o be bad, wholesale and retail, of W 


SANDS. 

WRIGHT &CO., New Orleans. In Canada, o: y 
J. BOWLES, Quebee ; LYMAN, BROS. Toronto; HME nod 
In of R. HOVENDEN, Crown Street, F 


England \ 
Sire London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Market Street, Manche era 


Montreal; J. MUSSON 


umber of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 

It is a liquid, epilation. 020 ten, 

euwy of a tion, and t 

n, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor tesorts, 
at, that this is the best Hair 


1 BOGLE, Washi Strest, Boston ; 

N.'Y.; HAVILAND HARRAL. Charleston 8 Oe 8.8 WANCE, TEAS, ¥ 
¥ and 

& KNEESHAW, Hamilton 

and King Stree*, Regent; 

and of Agents thioughont the 


equi , fallacy, or untried theory —but simply by the com tively high rate of int As 
on which the Company’s calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its int 


vestments. 

In addition to the ordinary plan of assurance, the Company grants with i 
ayable in limited periods, on Joint lives, and on a system of haif credit for the first seven years. 
mmediate and deferred annuities are granted on favourable terms ; and a table pre- 

pared by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of life assurance and 
annuity; realizing to their representatives the advantages of the former in the event of Pprema- 
ture death, and to lves the enjoyment of the latter in the event of their surviving beyond a 
specified period To persons possessed of money who desire to deposit it at interest or for aceu- 
Sabet onk ac mane — zy yo os ene f this Com ay, be mi reer 
Y, through the ey of t oe made 
pete i than can be Die nee irom Waaks or Savings’ Banks. ry this respest—the ae 
ny will be found well worth of consideration. nr OLY SIRE ete ae 


The Seventh Report and all other particulars are obtainable on application to the undersigned 


or at any of the Company’s Agencies. 
Hamilton, ¥. 30, 1364, THOMAS M. SLMONS, Secretary. 




















dec2s—ly 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREBY RHUBARB. 
WN CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to whieh that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 
i vs Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 
r -—In all of irritation 
Bans Effervescont Geheeee,. Apertent ; as med ane of a 


lB Caro Warr 


‘and sold, wholesale an 
No. Hf Greenwich Bt, Cor. of 


Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milban, Dullue & Oo, 
Broedway, Clemeats & Bloodgood, Fiushing, L. I.,and by cweon & Blackman, Dreggists: 


on Broad 
Charleston, 8. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 
Phe ATLANTIO o o.ccccccccccccccescccesccccesccce OMe WMEMe 
Be PADIIEO 6 000 00 000 00.00000000 0000060 0bc0enec coc ee 
Phe BALI oncce cccceccccccecceccctocccccccccc]s Ge COMMUOEE, 
The ADRIATIC , ... cc cccscccccecccceseccesccce ces Opt. 

These ships ha been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
taken in thelr con at also in their en ae, to cneuse Cometh end cpesd ; on8 Cheleen- 
commodations for passen are for elegance comf 
Price of passage trom New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in EBxolu- 
tOve use of extze aise ciate vocmne, CABS, From Liverpool to New York, 

experienced surgeon attached to each b 
No berths can be secured until paid for, 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Wednesday............+..-March 7, 1855. | Saturday,.........+..-February 24, 188. 
For freight or passage apply to 

4d K. COLLINS & OO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
t 


second do. $75. 
£0 and £20. 


MONROE & 
DRAPER, Havre 
will not be accountable for 


bills of lading are signed 





GEO. H. 


The owners of these 


Git, cliver, vallion, speate, Sere 
cious stones or metals, ‘efor, 
therein. 


pre- 
, and the value thereof expressed 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... .......++.+... $130 | Second Cabin Passage... ....... seaces aoe STE 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage........... +++ ...$210 | Second Cabin Passage.,....... 00s 0005 
B@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 

Eurepa, 


Scparns. 
Rrew. 000 0000 cee cee 0 060 Net, 


. | CAMAMA,.. oo ese cccseceeeces cee O 


coc ctce Bee. 6 ° Wednes 

=~ There will be no steamships of this Line trom 
Berths not secured until peid tor. 
‘An experienced suzgeon on board. ; 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J: 

Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


é to E. CUNARD, 
‘or freight er passage, apply ans 


Gay... ...0% April 
New York, urtil further notice. 6g 


Green, 





NEW MPTON 


You, BREMEN AND SOUTHA 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE ee a =) Te; "me THE 2 

ASHINGTON..........Oapt. E. Cavendy. + seerececesces/ Onpt.E. Higgins, 
Wonese steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 

Prorosep Dares oF SaitinG—1856. 

From New York. From Bremen, 

27... ose oes Fob, 
Marcb 


Washington 


BSnawrsnarsae 


* FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW 
eb. 2 | Hermana 
Washington 


eeeeteee 


Ww 
March eee cee 
ril Hermann ........ Wi y, 
ashington y, Nev. 
,dune 20| Hermann,.,..,.. Wednesday, 
, July 18| Washington ......Wednesday, Jan. 
at Southampton both going and returning, they offe: 
don and Havre advant os any i route in the ot 
of passage from New Yor or 
$110; second do., $60. 








eee eee 





2, 1856, 


to pecoongere pocccoding 
F bok of time and money. ler 
first cabin, main saloon, $130 §sei 


to each steamer. 
©. H. SAND, 11 South William st., 
Saar PSS" docks 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
PIONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 
United States Mail by contract. 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTHLY. 
Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 


ast 
fe bites tang wil be nu 
For freight or passage apply 


New York, 


Jan. 23—1 year 





Saloon Cabin Passoge. 
The yy. Ships are at 
EPWARD .Capt. Coir. 
ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lone. 
NIGHTINGAL .. Capt. MATHER. 
GBRTRU TROPIC .E. R, Surra, 
OCEAN QUEEN... 0... secceceecsseeee ses -Onpt. Harm, 
All the above are strictly first-class Ships, provided with every necessary to insure eomfert 
and safety. The success that has attend: 


the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented, 
of Four T P but Sesred. ona 
"Passengers forwarded by special 


three deaths have occu 
Hong Kong. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 


Fi YING souD. Capt. Capt. B 

A er > . Beanrss. 
NIMROD..........Capt. Wairixa, 
WINDWARD.......Capt. B. Suita, 





agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 
For R. W. CAMERON, 
116 Wall street 





LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 


Inten’» 4 hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day thronghos' the year. 

The following ships, composing the line Mya under the agency of the subscribers, areta- 
tended hereafter to sail from New ‘om London en the undermentioned dates throughout 
the year ; vouching at Portsmou usual, vis : 


ith to land and receive passengers as 3 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing f: Days of Sail 
"New York® sees Londons 
arch ....4.. 


VICTORIA..........Edmand Champion... June... 
Octobe 


eeeeeeee eeeeeee 


ese eee 


March .... .. 


MARGARET EVANS......8. ©. Warner... MUP nod nhs coe 
ovember 


March,....... 
SOUP 66.00 cbeee 
Novem 
A 


SOUTHAMPTON..........+... I. Pratt... 
NORTHUMBERLAND, ...8. L. Spencer... 


HENDRIK HUDSON,....Wm. B. Smith... 


SARwn eo BURa -GNwB- 


OCEAN QUEEN,.......R. H. Griswold... 


AMERICAN EAGLE,......R.H. Moore... 


AMAZON, (New)..........H. RB. Hovey... 


BER LniRRS 


DEVONSHIRE.............3. M. Lerd... 


Sune 


FALESTINE, (New)... ... E.G. Tinker... } 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by ab 
Great care will be taken that the Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best 
The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, out tor each adult, 
liquors. Neither the mer owners of these packets be remonsible fer letters, 
oF packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of hading ore signed th . Apply to 
E. E. MORGAN,’ } 70 Soath street, N.Y, 
BARING, BROTHERS & OO., London. 


PACEBTS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and N. ‘be 
enna cs tillows = : riogaa 
vre. 


16th 


August... . 27 
December, .25 





ST. DENIS, 
Follansbee, 


8T.NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, 


MERCURY, 
Conn, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, 
Willard, master. 


lst 

SME 6 05.0 0666506 cee bs ccc ce ened 
Nai 6 « i00805k%eesecado dhe 
lst November “tei 
Ist A 


STOO Pe eee te eee ee eeesesene 


Bet AUBUM . occ ccccscccesccce 


POP OPO Coe ee res eesesces 


New Clipper.) 





They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all uisite les for the com 
fort and conven of passengers, and commanded by men of experiense SSSR The price 
of is $100, without wines iw Iy 
Qeods sent to the subscribers be Sorwarded érco from ony charge but these estas! 
incurred. BOYD & HI ay 
161 P. otreet, 


—_—_—_——_—_—_—_—_—_———— 








W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, No, 10, PABK PLACE 





